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Poems.  By  James  G.  Percival,  M.  D.  Two  vols.  Lon¬ 
don.  John  Miller. 

American  literature  is  as  yet  a  very  small  thing.  Nor 
do  we  say  this  as  a  reproach  ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  could 
be  otherwise.  A  great  nation  has  a  thousand  things  to  do 
before  it  can  sit  down  and  either  write  or  read  books.  Li¬ 
terature  is  the  offspring,  not  of  civilization  alone,  but  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  luxury.  In  the  infancy  of  states, 
all  classes  are  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pressing  affairs 
of  the  moment,  to  be  able  either  to  moralize  or  philoso¬ 
phize  on  paper  concerning  them.  Laws  have  to  be  made, 
lands  have  to  be  cleai’ed,  cities  have  to  be  built,  pro¬ 
visions  have  to  be  procured,  public  officers  have  to  be 
elected,  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  have  to  be  held  at 
bay,  and  life  must  be  one  constant  scene  of  activity  and 
bustle.  What  matters  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  state, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  learned  in  astronomy  thousands 
of  years  ago  ?  Will  the  man  who  has  read  Homer  and 
Herodotus  be  able  to  open  a  store,  or  general  wholesale 
and  retail  shop,  with  greater  advantage  to  himself  and  the 
community  ?  Should  Horace  “  De  Arte  Poetica,”  or  Ci¬ 
cero  against  Catiline,  be  studied,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  cutting  down  trees  in  the  back  settlements  ?  Will 
young  ladies  pore  over  fashionable  novels,  if  there  be  not 
a  single  fashionable  person  in  the  place  of  their  nativity  ? 
Or  will  gentlemen  delight  in  “  Tours  to  the  Continent,” 
if  their  whole  minds  be  taken  up  with  the  discovery  of 
some  practicable  means  of  making  a  tour  through  their 
own  estate  ?  It  is  right  that  all  young  dynasties  should 
have  next  to  no  literature,  else  it  will  be  built  on  a  sandy 
foundation,  and  will  not  last  above  a  dozen  lustrums. 
Look  for  the  golden  age  in  the  literature  of  all  countries, 
and  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that  it  is  to  be  dated  at  a 
period  when  the  country  had  acquired  stability  and  vigour 
throughout  all  its  ramifications.  Intellectual  pre-emi¬ 
nence  h^  never  yet  been  gained  in  any  one  instance,  un- 
* ,  display  of  physical  strength,  resources,  and 

^hievements,  a  nation  has  proved  itself  entitled  to  resjiect. 
t  IS  only  when  the  sword  hangs  upon  the  wall,  that  has 
ashed  triumphantly  over  the  battle-field,  and  when  the 
^lant  vessel  lies  idle  in  the  harbour,  whose  thunders  have 
n  heard  afar  upon  the  main,  and  when  the  peasant 
a  securely,  and  the  wealth  of  the  noble  glitters  unmo- 
ested,.  it  is  only  then  that  the  voice  of  song  will  be  lis- 
^e  to  in  the  valley,  or  on  the  green  hill  side,  and  that 

on  the  house-tops  coiuxting  the 


Let  us  not  twit  the  Americans,  then,  with  wanting  as 
yet  what  it  has  always  taken  ages  to  obtain — a  national 
literature.  They  know  well  what  they  are  about,  and 
slowly  and  surely  they  are  following  out  the  natural  order 
of  things.  It  is  folly  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the 
Americans,  being  our  descendants,  and  speaking  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  reading  our  cljissics,  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
that  we  do,  and  ought  already  to  be  producing  as  many 
literfiry  characters  as  we  ourselves.  They  are  our  descend¬ 
ants,  it  is  true,  and  may  certainly  bless  tlieir  stars  that  the 
English  language  is  their  mother  tongue  ;  but  they  have 
become  an  independent  people,  entirely  sepjirated  from  us 
by  an  immense  ocean,  and,  Jis  yet,  have  had  little  enough 
time  to  think  of  how  they  are  to  gain  a  position  in  the 
world  at  all,  and  scarcely  any  time  to  think  of  how  they 
are  to  maintain  that  position.  But,  short  as  their  time 
has  been,  they  have  made  good  progress  towards  getting 
things  into  a  regular  train  ;  and  when  once  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  their  vast  empire  is  properly  fitted,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  proceed  to  work  at  a 
rate  which  will  not  lightly  astonish  some  of  the  lazy  pieces 
of  worn-out  clock-work,  now  feebly  ticking  and  vibrating 
in  the  old  world.  Let  but  the  “  mighty  heart”  of  that 
vast  continent  send  forth  the  blood  in  free  and  healthy  cir¬ 
culation  through  all  its  arteries  and  veins,  and  it  will  rise 
up  the  “  giant  of  the  western  wave,”  to  laugh,  perhaps, 
at  the  feeble  flights  of  our  earlier  and  less  concentrated  ge¬ 
nius.  Idehind  the  Americans,  as  it  were,  lie  all  the  lore 
and  long-cherished  associations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  before  them,  is  their  own  fresh,  boundless,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  land.  They  may  cull  what  they  choose  from  the 
past, — they  may  mould  it  into  any  forms  they  please  ;  but 
the  power  of  creation  is  in  the  future ;  and  why  should 
they  not  “  call  spirits  from  its  vasty  deep  ?”  Why  should 
they  not  find,  by  Ontario’s  shores,  or  on  Chimboraco’s 
height,  or  by  Mississippi’s  stream,  or  in  New  England’s 
depth  of  forest,  that  for  which  our  best  and  noblest  have 
long  looked  in  vain — a  new  source  of  poesy — higher  and 
sublimer  glimpses  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature  ? 

These  reflections  have  been  jjartly  suggested  to  ns  by 
looking  over  the  works  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  Atlantic  Souvenir,  which  has  now  existed 
for  four  years,  is  a  publication  precisely  similar  in  its  plan 
and  appearance  to  the  Literary  Sonvenir  of  this  country.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  American  annuals;  but  b(»th  Boston  and 
New  York  speedily  followed  the  example  of  Philadelphia. 
Every  article  in  these  works,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  minor  pieces  by  Mrs  Ilemans,  is  the  production 
of  Americans ;  and  as  the  editors  have  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  them  in  Great  Britain,  of  endeavouring  to  col¬ 
lect  contributions  from  all  their  most  celebrated  writers, 
these  volumes  afford  a  jiretty  fair  specimen  of  what  the 
Americans  can  at  ju’eseiit  ilo  in  this  way.  We  are  no 
great  admirers  of  the  intellectual  strength  even  of  our 
English  annuals  ;  but,  nevertheless,  against  the  celebrated 
names  which  they  bring  into  the  literary  arena,  we  are 
afraid  that  those  of  Percival,  Paulding,  Bryant,  Halleck, 
Barker,  Sedgwick,  Brooks,  and  Wain,  make  but  a  poor 
appearance.  It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  subject  to  so 
trying  a  contrast  these  Transatlantic  authors.  We  shall 
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show  immediately  that  several  of  the  poets  among  them, 
and  to  the  poets  we  shall  at  present  limit  our  observations, 
possess  mei*it  of  a  highly  respectaWe  kind.  They  are  des¬ 
tined,  no  doubt,  to  be  succeeded  by  bards  of  a  higher 
stamp  ;  but  they  deserve  commemoration,  as  being  among 
the  first  to  wake,  although  with  uncertain  fingers,  the 
music  of  their  country’s  lyre. 

The  four  poets  of  greatest  eminence  which  America  at 
present  possesses,  are  Percival,  Bryant,  Paulding,  and 
llalleck. 

James  G.  Percival  was  born  in  the  state  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  the  year  1795.  From  his  father,  who  was  a  re¬ 
spectable  physician,  he  inherited  a  small  patrimony.  He 
was  educated  under  Dr  Dwight,  at  Yale  College,  a  semi¬ 
nary  of  much  reputation,  in  his  native  state.  He  studied 
medicine,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  he  graduated  with 
much  eclat.  At  college  he  was  remarkable  for  retired 
habits,  for  beirig  a  romantic  lover  of  nature,  for  extreme 
sensibility,  and  an  early  developement  of  genius  in  two 
pursuits  which  do  not  very  often  go  hand  in  hand — poe¬ 
try  and  mathematics.  “  In  1820,”  says  a  short  biogra¬ 
phical  notice,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poems  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  “  he  went  to  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  with  the  intention  of  following  his  profession  ;  but 
happening  to  insert  some  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty  in  one  of  the  gazettes,  he  was  soon 
called  forth  as  a  poet,  and  the  following  summer,  having 
returned  to  his  native  village,  where  he  still  resides,  he 
publishfMl  a  collection  of  his  early  compositions,  which 
met  with  the  most  flattering  reception.  Being  now  roused 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  powers,  which  he  had 
hitherto  exercised  only  in  fugitive  pieces,  he  soon  produ¬ 
ced  and  published  several  other  works.”  Without  pos¬ 
sessing  a  mind  of  the  very  highest  order,  Percival’s  poetry 
is  nevertlndess  of  that  kind  which  cannot  fail  to  attrai^t  and 
please.  He  often  thinks  deeply,  and  always  /ee/!s  acutely ; 
he  has  an  intense  perception  of  the  beautiful — more  than 
of  the  sublime — in  nature  ;  and  his  style  is  a  sort  of  com¬ 
pound  of  that  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth, — the  latter  of 
which  poets,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  seems  to  be  a 
decided  favourite  with  the  Americans.  On  the  whole, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  Percival  infinitely  superior  to 
the  great  crowd  of  poetasters  with  which  this  country  is 
at  present  infested,  and  are  surprised  that  his  works  are 
not  better  known  among  us.  His  two  longer  poems  are 
entitled  ‘‘  The  Wreck”  and  Prometheus  ;”  the  first  in 
blank  verse,  which  is  his  favourite  measure,  and  the  latter 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  There  are  many  beautiful 
passages  in  both.  Of  his  miscellaneous  productions,  al¬ 
most  all  those  in  blank  verse  jwssess  great  beauty,  whilst 
bis  lyrical  productions  are  decidedly  inferior.  We  have 
room  for  only  two  short  specimens,  and  these  by  no  means 
do  the  poet  justice.  The  first  is  entitled-* 

VAUCLUSE. 

By  James  G,  Percival, 

**  The  laurel  throws  its  locks  around  the  grave 
As  freshly,  as  when  erst  thou  linger’d  there. 

And  pluck’d  the  early  flowers  to  crown  thy  hair, 

Or  gather’d  cresses  from  the  glassy  wave, 

Tliat  winds  through  hills  of  olive,  vine,  and  grain, 
Stealing  away  from  Vaucluse’  lonely  dell, 

Now  murmuring  scantily,  now  in  the  swell 
Of  April  foaming  onward  to  the  plain— 

Laura  !  Thy  consecrated  bough  is  bright, 

As  when  thy  Petrarch  tuned  his  soft  lute  by. 

And  lit  his  torch  in  that  dissolving  light, 

Which  darted  from  his  only  sun— thine  eye ; 

Thy  leaf  is  still  as  green,  thy  flower  as  gay. 

Thy  berry  of  as  deep  a  tint,  as  when 
Thou  moved  a  Goddess  in  the  walks  of  men. 

And  o’er  thy  Poet  held  unbounded  sway. 

Methinks  1  hear,  as  from  the  hills  descend 
The  deepening  shadows,  and  the  blue  smoke  curls, 

And  waving  forests  with  the  light  winds  bend, 

And  flows  the  brook  in  softer  leaps  and  whirls— 
Methinks  I  hear  that  voic/e  of  love  complaining, 
la  faint  and  broken  aooentsi  of  his  hours 


Of  lonely  sorrow,  and  of  thy  disdaining 
And  hall-averted  glances,  till  the  bowei*s 
Are  pregnant  with  the  hymn,  and  every  rose 
With  fresher  dew,  as  if  in  weeping,  flows. 

And  every  lily  seems  to  wear  a  hue 
Of  paler  tenderness,  and  deeper  glows 
The  pink’s  carnation,  and  a  purer  hue 
Tints  the  modest  rosemary,  the  wind 
Whispers  a  sweeter  echo,  and  the  stream 
Spouts  stiller  from  its  well ;  while,  from  behind 
The  snow-clad  Alpine  summit,  rolls  the  moofi, 
Careering  onward  to  her  cloudless  noon, 

In  fullest  orb  of  silver,  and  her  beam 

Casts  o’er  the  vale  long  shadows  from  the  pine, 

The  rock,  the  spire,  the  ciistle ;  and  away 
Beyond  thy  towers,  Avignon  !  proudly  shine 
The  broad  Rhone’s  foaming  channels,  in  their  play 
Through  green  and  willow’d  islands,  while  they  sweep, 
Descending  on  their  bold  resistless  way. 

And  heaving  high  their  crest  in  wild  array. 

With  all  a  torrent’s  grandeur,  to  the  deep.” 

We  find  a  still  more  recent  specimen  of  Pertival’s  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1829.  It  is  a  poem, 
which  celebrates  very  beautifully  some  of  the  scenery  of 
his  own  county.  We  can  give  only  its  commencement,  but 
hope  for  an  opportunity  soon  of  speaking  of  Percival  again ; 

SENECA  LAKE. 

By  Janies  G.  Percival, 

One  evening  in  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

On  a  green  hillock  swelling  from  the  shore. 

Above  thv  emerald  wave,  when  the  clear  Avest 
W  as  all  one  sheet  of  light,  I  sat  me  down. 

Wearied,  vet  happy.  I  had  wander’d  long 
That  brigfit,  fair  day ;  and  all  the  way  my  path 
Was  tended  by  a  warm  and  soothing  air, 

That  breathed  like  bliss ;  and  round  me  all  the  woods 

Open’d  their  yellow  buds,  and  evei'y  cottage 

Was  bower’d  in  blossoms,  for  the  fu’chard  trees 

Were  all  in  flower.  I  came  at  close  of  day 

Down  to  thy  brink,  and  it  was  pleasure  there 

To  bathe  my  dripping  forehead  in  thy  cool 

Transparent  watei*s.  I  refresh’d  me  long 

With  the  bright  sparkling  stream  ;  and  from  the  pebbles 

That  bedded  all  thy  margin,  singled  out 

Rare  casts  of  unknown  shells,  from  off  thy  cliffs 

Broken  by  winti*y  surges.  Thou  Avert  ctdm. 

Even  as  an  infant  calm,  that  gentle  eA'ening; 

And  one  could  hardly  dream  thou’dst  ever  met 
And  wrestled  Avith  the  storm.  A  breath  of  air. 

Felt  only  in  its  coolness,  from  the  Avest 
Stole  over  thee,  and  stirr’d  thy  golden  mirror 
Into  long  waves  that  only  show’d  themseh’es 
In  ripples  on  thy  shore — far  distant  ripples. 

Breaking  the  silence  with  their  quiet  kisses. 

And  softly  murmuring  peace.  Up  the  gi*een  hillock 
I  mounted  languidly,  and  at  the  summit 
On  the  ncAv  grass  reposed,  and  saw  that  eA^ening 
Fade  SAveetly  over  thee.” 

Bryant,  though  Avanting  perhaps  the  acute  sensibility  of 
Percival,  is  on  the  Avhole  his  superior  in  \dgour  and  ongi- 
mality.  He  is  much  esteemed  in  his  OAvn  country,  and 
in  the  North  American  llevieAv,  Avhich  is  now  very  ably 
conducted,  his  talents  have  more  than  once  received  the 
praise  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Bryant  is  a  strong, 
bold  thinker,  and  evidently  indulges  the  poet’s  best  ambi¬ 
tion — the  Avish  to  be  more  distinguished  for  his  concej)- 
tions  than  his  execution.  The  poem  which  first  brought 
him  into  notice  is  entitled  “  The  Ages,”  and  is  a  spirite 
sketch  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  Several  of  his  minor 
pieces,  such  as  his  ‘‘  Lines  to  a  WaterfoAvl,”  and  others, 
haA"e  found  their  Avay  into  English  collections  of  tugiti'C 
poetry,  and  have  been  justly  admired.  His  poem  entit  c( 

“  Green  River”  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  Ave  rehain 
from  quoting  it  to  give  a  place  to  one  in  a  still  hig 
strain,  the  intellectual  beiiuty  of  Avhich  Avould  not  laAO 
disgraced  Byron ; 

THANATOPSIS. 

By  W,  Bryant. 

**  To  him  Avho,  in  the  loA^e  of  nature,  holds 
Commiuiiou  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
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VVarioil^nguage;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  glow  sick  at  heart 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature’s  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air. 

Comes  a  still  voice.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears. 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourish’d  thee,  shall  claim 

Thv  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again  ; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrend’ring  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements. 

To  be  a  brother  to  th’  insensible  rock. 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone— nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.  The  hills, 

Rock-ribb’d  and  ancient  as  the  sun — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between-— 

7'he  venerable  woods— rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green — and,  pour’d  round  all, 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,— 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  sun. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages — all  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcaii  desert  pierce. 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  contiguous  woods, 
here  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet  the  dead  are  there  ! 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep— the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest ;— and  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
Unnoticed  by  the  living— and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?— all  that  breathe 
AV^ill  share  thy  destiny  :  the  gay  will  laugh 
^  hen  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favourite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  sluill  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee  ;  as  the  long  train 
Ot  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men. 

The  youth  in  life’s  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
J^the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 

1  he  bow’d  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 
And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off. 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gather’d  to  thy  side, 

^  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

^  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
1  he  innumerable  cai*avan,  that  moves 
II*  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 

chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
hou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 

•ourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but  sustain’d  and  soothed 
y  unfaltering  trust,  approach  the  grave 
^ike  oiie  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
Dout  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

In  proof  of  Bryant’s  versatility,  we  subjoin  a  few  stan- 
o  a  much  lighter  kind,  which  we  find  in  the  “  Lite- 
'  ronal”for  1828;  an  agreeable  melange,  got  up, 
believe,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Mennons, 
^  itor  of  the  Greenock  Advertiaer^  who  lias  intersper¬ 


sed  his  selections  with  a  number  of  pretty  things  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 

IS  THIS  A  TIME  TO  BE  CLOUDY  AND  SAD  ? 

By  W.  Bryant, 

“  Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad. 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around  ? 

When  all  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad. 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blooming  ground  ? 

‘‘  There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren. 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky. 

The  ground-squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 

And  the  wilding  bee  hums  meiTily  by. 

‘‘  The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space. 

And  their  shadows  at  play  in  the  bright  green  vale. 
And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase. 

And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There’s  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower. 

There’s  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beeehen  tree. 

There’s  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  fiower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

“  And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray; 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles, 

Ay,  look,  and  he’ll  smile  thy  gloom  away  !” 

iMr  J.  K.  Paulding  has  attained  considerable  literary 
celebrity  in  America,  but  we  believe  he  is  more  a]>j)re- 
ciated  as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet,  being  one  of  the 
editors  and  principal  contributors  to  “  Salmagundi,”  a 
clever  work,  in  which  Washington  Irving  first  came  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  An  anonymous  Ameritran  writer,  after 
complimenting  Paulding  on  his  abilities,  when  exercised 
in  their  proper  sphere,  asks — 

‘‘  Why  is  he  sipping  weak  Castalian  dews  ?’ 

The  Muse  has  damn’d  him — let  him  damn  the  Muse !” 

Paulding’s  style  is  rough  and  harsh,  but  full  of  shrewd 
sense  and  careless  humour.  He  is  a  thorough  democrat, 
and  as  such  atfects  to  despise  what  is  j>olished  and  courtly. 
His  longest  poem  is  entitled  “  The  Backwoodsman,”  and 
is  much  smoother  than  his  general  writings.  It  is  in 
heroic  verse,  and  frequently  combines  the  terseness  of  Pojie 
with  the  fine  flow  of  Goldsmith.  But  l^aiildiiig,  never¬ 
theless,  strikes  us  as  only  a  third  or  fourth-rate  genius. 

Of  Halleck,  who  is  rising  into  much  esteem,  Ave  as  yet 
know  little,  but  the  few  things  of  his  Ave  have  seen  are 
spirited  and  good.  There  are  many  others  Avho  Avrite 
poetry  in  America,  and  poetry,  too,  of  no  mean  order, 
but  they  haA^e  not  yet  invested  themselves  Avith  “  the 
magic  of  a  name.”  One  or  two  of  them,  however,  Ave 
haA'e  pleasure  in  particularizing.  In  the  Atlantic.  Sou¬ 
venir  for  this  year,  we  find  some  lines  by  a  Mr  M‘Lellaii, 
Avhich,  though  on  rather  a  commonplace  subject,  please  us 
much  : 

ON  REA^ISITING  THE  PLACE  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

By  J,  M^Lellan, 

I  have  toil’d  far  to  vieAV  these  pleasant  scenes 
Of  my  young  days— once  more  to  trace  again 
These  Avoodlaiid  mazes,  in  whose  secret  depths 
My  childhood  years,  like  happy  dreams,  ndl’d  on. 
Beautiful  haunts  !  the  Avild  and  careless  boy 
That  Avander’d  from  your  dim  and  quiet  Avalks, 

All  hope,  and  strength,  and  gladness,  hath  <;ome  back 
An  aged  and  heart-broken  man.  His  hopes! 

Alas,  the  grave  hath  swalloAv’d  them  I  His  strength 
’TAvas  broken  in  the  distant  battle-field  ! 

His  gladness  hath  given  place  to  bitter  cares ! 

“  Methinks  that  lapse  of  years  hath  Avrought  a  change 
Ka'cii  on  y(nir  cidm  beauties.  The  re<l  deer, 

Whose  bounding  hoofs  fiew  down  yon  darken’d  gUidc 
Swift  as  an  arrow-flight,  is  nowhere  seen 
Under  the  mossy  boughs  ;  and  the  meek  fawn 
And  gentle  roe  are  not  bei»ide  the  founts 
1x1  their  green  pastures  ;  hajdy  they  have  found 


The  hunter’s  rifle  deadlier  than  the  shafts 
From  the  slight  bow  that  pleased  my  infancy. 

Alas !  the  gi*een  tree  at  my  cabin  door, 

The  huge  growth  of  a  century  !  it  lies 
On  the  smooth  turf  it  overhung  so  long ; 

The  flowers  are  gone  from  the  broad  garden  walks, 
And  the  fair  trees  are  dead  !  The  syciamore, 
Clothed  like  a  prince  in  scarlet,  the  pale  birch, 

A  tall  and  silvery  spire,  the  hoary  beech, 

And  the  dark,  solemn  cypress,  lie  o’erthrowu 
Ill  ruin,  and  rank  weeds  rejoice  above. 

The  cottage  door  Is  broken  !  its  thatch’d  roof 
Ides  on  the  quench’d  and  long-deserted  hearth, 

And  the  dark  wall  is  settling  to  the  ground  ! 

The  red-steinm’d  honeysuckle,  that  once  clasp’d 
Closely  the  latticed  casement,  and  bloom’d  thick. 

No  more  gives  out  the  known  delicious  smell. 

The  drowsy  brook  that  whisper’d  by  the  door 
A  low  strain  of  unbroken  music,  plays 
By  some  far  lovidier  bank  ;  it  long  hath  shrunk 
And  wander’d  from  its  weed-choked  channel  here. 
My  brethren  come  not  at  my  call  ;  the  song 
My  mother  sang  at  twilight  is  not  heard 
By  the  still  threshold,  and  the  passing  wind 
Sighs  o’er  my  father’s  grave;  this  lonely  place 
Hath  lost  its  charm— I  leave  it  to  its  dead  !” 


And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light. 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 
Of  my  low  monument,— 

I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 

I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 
The  setison’s  glori(»us  show. 

Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me. 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow ; 

But  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep. 

The  friends  I  loved  should  come  to  weep, 
They  might  not  haste  to  go ; — 

Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom. 
Should  keep  them  ling’ring  by  my  tomb. 

‘‘  These  to  their  soften’d  hearts  should  bear 
•The  thought  of  what  has  been. 

And  speak  of  oTie  who  cannot  share 
The  gladness  of  the  scene  ; 

Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 
Is,  that  his  grave  is  green  ; 

And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice. 

To  hear  again  his  living  voice.” 


Hath  lost  its  charm— I  leave  it  to  its  dead  !”  This  article  has  run  to  a  much  greater  length  than  we 

originally  intended  ;  but  if  it  has  partially  introduced  our 
There  is  ^Tr  J.  G.  Brooks,  too,  of  New  lork,  Avho,  readers  to  a  new  set  of  Jicquaintances,  whom  it  is  right 
if  he  is  the  author  of  “  Fanny,  an  American  Tale,”  in  that  they  should  know,  we  do  not  regret  the  space  it  oc- 
the  “  Bei)po”  style,  is  a  very  clever  fellow.  This  is  by  copies.  *  We  shall  consider  it  our  duty  frequently  to  re- 
far  the  best  specimen  of  humour  in  verse  which  America  turn  to  a  subject  which  we  have  now  only  broached,  but 
has  yet  produced,  and  combines  the  gay,  the  grave,  the  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  highly  interesting 
severe,  and  the  pathetic,  in  a  very  felicitous  manner,  one.  “  We  are  not  inclined,”  says  the  North  American 
Some  poetesses  have  also  made  their  appearance  among  Review  for  April  last,  “  nor,  if  we  were,  would  we  in- 
the  Jonathans.  They  have  a  lady,  in  p.articular,  who  dulge  the  inclination,  to  clamber  to  the  d  izzy  top  of  pro- 
calls  herself  “  lanthe,”  who  is  not  much  inferior  to  our  phecy,  and  point  to  the  little  golden  specks  which  are  just 
own  L,  E.  E.,  and  writes  a  good  deal  after  the  same  fa-  glimmering  above  the  horizon,  as  the  twilight  dawn  of 
shion.  Ihere  are  some  modest  people,  too,  scattered  over  American  literature.  Still  less  are  Ave  disposed  to  get  us 
the  land,  who,  like  little  floAvers  or  Indian  fire-flies,  give  upon  the  mount  of  retrospect,  and  counting  over,  as  AV’e 
their  odours  and  their  light  to  the  Avorld  Avithout  name  too  easily  could,  the  scant  and  thinly  scattered  productions 
or  signature  at  all.  Among  these,  the  discriminating  eye  of  our  past  years,  to  add  these  as  fresh  specimens  of  a  A’ain 
may  every  now  and  then  discover  the  true  germ  of  genius,  and  vaunting  littleness.”  There  is  sound  philosophy  in 
“  lurking  loAvly  unseen.”  In  one  of  the  Atlantic  Annuals  this.  America  must  not  be  too  much  hurried.  The 
for  182G  Ave  lighted  upon  the  folloAvdng  stanzas,  Avhich,  laissez  aller  is  the  only  prescription  Avhich  should  be  at 
though  anonymous,  Ave  do  ourselves  a  happiness  in  trans-  present  mlministered  by  her  best  lovers.  Let  them  have 
ferring  to  our  pages  :  no  fears  for  future  celebrity.  She  is  destined  to  iiroduce 


JUNE. 

‘‘  I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky. 

And  the  green  uplands  round, 

And  thought,  that  Avhen  I  came  to  lie 
Within  the  silent  ground, 

’Twere  pleasant  that  in  merry  June, 

When  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groA’es  a  joyous  soiiml. 

The  sexton’s  spade,  my  gi’ave  to  make, 

The  rich  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

\ 

‘‘  A  cell  Avithin  a  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  sleet. 

And  icy  clods  upon  it  roll’d. 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat — 

AAV'ay !  I  Avill  not  think  of  these— 

Blue  be  the  sky,  and  soft  the  breeze. 

Fourth  green  beneath  the  feet. 

And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  prest 
Into  my  narroAv  jdace  of  rest. 

“  There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours. 
The  golden  light  should  lie. 

And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 
Stand  ill  their  beauty  by  ; 

The  oriede  should  build,  and  tell 
His  love-tale  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 

Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
'i’he  housewife  bee  and  huinniing  bird. 

And  Avhat  if  cheerful  shouts  at  noon 
Come  from  the  village  sent. 

Or  songs  of  maids  beneath  the  moon. 

With  fairy  laughter  blent; 


no  fears  for  future  celebrity.  She  is  destined  to  produce 
hundreds,  thousands  of  human  beings,  Avorthy  of  the 
mountains,  the  lakes,  and  the  forests,  among  Avhich  they 
are  to  be  reared. 


A  Treatise  on  Philosophical  and  Theological  Sects,  SfC. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Meek,  IMinister  of  Dunsyre. 

Edinburgh.  John  Anderson.  1829. 

Of  all  controversies,  religious  controA'crsy  is  undoiiht- 
e<lly  the  most  unprofitable.  But  this  observation  can 
only  attach  to  such  disputes  as  are  purely  and  exclusively 
religious  :  And  it  has  so  happened,  that  in  point  of  facta 
purely  religious  controversy  has  seldom  existed.  Man 
is  so  decidedly  imbued  Avith  religious  sentiments,  that 
AvhateA'er  interests  him  deeply  iind  permanently,  is  sure 
I  to  mix  itself,  in  a  closer  or  more  imjierfect  degree,  Avith 
religion.  His  progress  in  science  and  philosophy,  and, 
above  all,  his  political  sentiments,  liaA’e  from  age  to  age 
been  adA'anced  or  retarded,  or  materially  influenced,  hy 
his  religious  opinions  ;  so  that  the  study  of  Avhat  is  termed 
Divinity,  is  in  reality  rooted  and  established  amidst  the 
sentiments  and  aA’OAvals  of  ages  in  philosophy  and  the 
art  of  goA’ernment.  As  surely  as  Christianity  ]»erverted 
<lid  model  and  influence  the  goA’erniiient  of  ]>apal  ^^^y****’ 
— as  its  partial  purification  has  been  partially  beiieficia 
amidst  the  German  states, — and  the  more  thorough  re¬ 
formation  of  Scotland  has  associated  itself  Avith  Ireedoiu 
ami  political  advantages  of  a  high  character  and  A'alue» 
so  surely  Avill  the  student  of  divinity,  Avho  contents  him¬ 
self  Avith  a  hisUiry  of  sects,  sermons,  councils,  and  opi¬ 
nions  merely,  fail  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  whic  i 
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lone  can  make  the  other  either  intelligible  or  worth  the 
^miiring— the  knowledge,  namely,  of  human  nature,  as 
evinced  and  developed  by  a  master  sentiment,  operating 
on  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  human  heart.  To  dive, 
for  example,  into  the  minutiae  and  details  of  sectaries, 
with  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  is  an  unprofitable,  and  even  a  disgusting  and 
deteriorating  labour;  but  to  connect  such  local  and  li¬ 
mited  exhibitions  with  the  general  principles  of  our  na¬ 
ture  with  the  spirit  and  pressure  of  the  age,  is  not  a 
task!  but  a  privilege, — not  a  toil,  but  a  pleasure, — yield¬ 
ing  profit,  and  conducting  the  soul  to  more  enlarged  and 
liberal  views. 

Such  being  our  decided  sentiments,  we  have  perused 
with  much  pleasure  the  volume  whose  title  is  prefixed, 
and  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  most  meritorious  work, 
on  an  improved  plan, — as  a  successful  attempt  to  unite 
a  competent  knowledge  of  philosoi)hy,  in  as  far  as  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  religion  extends,  and  of  religion  again — by 
which,  of  course,  we  mean  Christianity — in  reference  to 
her  bearings  upon,  and  influence  over,  the  progress  and 
fortunes  of  human  wisdom.  In  an  age  when  knowledge 
has  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  and  a  little  acquaintance 
with  many  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  such  an  abrid¬ 
ged  statement  as  Mr  Meek’s  must  be  useful  to  all ;  but  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  student 
of  divinity,  for  whose  use  it  is  more  immediately  planned 
and  fitted.  Indeed,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it 
supersede  the  use  of  Evan’s  Sketches  throughout  the 
universities,  as  it  is  both  more  full  in  its  details,  and  far 
more  philosophical ;  not,  indeed,  in  its  disquisitions  and 
speculations,  from  which  happily  it  is  entirely  free — but 
ill  that  plan  to  Avhich  we  have  referred,  as  calculated  to 
preserve  in  combination  what,  in  fact,  are  never  dis¬ 
united — tlie  various  powers,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
human  mind — being,  in  our  opinion,  not  more  essentially 
an  united  whole  than  are  philosojihy,  science,  and  reli¬ 
gion. 


The  Periodicals  for  August. — JJlacIiWood^s  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  CL  V, — New  Monthlg  and  London 

Magazine.  No,  CIV, — Sharpe's  London  Magazine, 
No.  11, — La  Eelle  Assemhlee.  No.  LVI, —  The  New 
Scots  Magazine.  No.  IX. —  The  Scots  Law  Chroni¬ 
cle.  No.  IV. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  catalogue  of  periodicals,  standing  at 
the  head  of  this  notice  like  the  muster-roll  of  a  regiment, 
will  satisfy^  our  readers  that  the  labourers  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  not  idle.  The  active  share  taken  of  late  y^ears 
in  these  publi coitions,  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  literary 
charai^ters,  has  given  them  a  higher  rank  in  literature 
thaii  they  held  in  our  y'ounger  day’s.  Honest  Cave — the 
original  Sylvanus  Urban, — whose  first  half-century^  of 
volumes  ornament  tlnat  lower  shelf  on  our  right  hand, 
would  find,  w’ere  he  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  attempt 
to  re-assuine  liis  place  in  the  trade,  that  his  eighteenpenny^ 
rochuresy  with  their  stilF,  ill-designed,  and  worse  execu¬ 
ted  frontispieces  ;  their  anti((uarian  descriptions  of  (dd 
tpence,  found  in  the  ruins  of  some  antediluvian  baker's 
oven  ;  their  biographies  of  eminent  characters,  wiiom  no 
one  ever  heard  of;  and  their  criticisms  of  stupid  books, 
as  old  as  the  hills,  were  worthless  and  insipid  to  tlie  taste 
^  a  public  accustomed  to  m(»re  higbly’-spiced  dishes, 
'en  La  Belle  Assemblee  asj)ires  now-a-days  to  a  higher 
*^^*aracter  than  belonged  to  its  predecessor — 
'  ^  ^adies  Miigazine  of  Fashion,  which  (not  to  speak  it 
protanely)  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  conducted  by  a 
elderly  matrons  in  that  nondescript  rank 
o  ife  which  visits,  and  is  visited,  by  some  of  the  small 
th  ^  terms  of  intimaey’^  w'ith  the  cits.  Tw’oof 

tallr*  J^ouls,  retailing  <»ver  tiieir  ])ot  of  tea  the  small 

th  illustrious  seventeenth  cousins  ;  canvassing 

®  meiits  of  the  bilks,  gauzes,  and  feathers  wliich  some 


lady  has  allowed  them  to  call  and  admire,  just  as  she  was 
dressed  for  a  drawing-room  ;  expatiating  on  the  splendour 
of  some  regal  or  ducal  fete,  which  they  have  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  wdtness  from  the  fiddler’s  gallery’ — would  just  fur¬ 
nish  such  stulf  as  used  to  cram  the  pages  of  the  Ladies- 
Magazine.  But  unto  what  shall  we  now  liken  I^a  Belle 
Assemblee,  with  its  hot-pressed  paper,  and  masterly  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  beauties  of  the  age  ?  To  nothing  more 
appropriately’  than  to  a  milliner  of  the  better  class.  She 
is  good,  pretty,  and  well-dressed  ;  she  reads  reviews,  and 
the  last  new  novel ;  she  is  slightly’  tinged  with  evangeli¬ 
cal  principles ;  and,  in  short,  she  w’ould  be  every’  thing 
one  could  wish  in  woman,  but  for  an  indescribable, 
scarce  perceptible,  though  deep  felt,  breathing  of  vulgari¬ 
ty’  which  runs  through  all  her  actions,  like  the  small 
thread  of  red  silk  which  is  entwined  with  all  the  cordage 
of  the  roy’al  fleet  and  arsenal. 

The  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  Reviews  and 
MagJizines,  still  bears  them  onward, — but  not,  we  are 
afraid,  with  the  same  force  and  majesty  as  at  the  outset. 
When  Christopher  North  first  raised  his  voice, — when 
Ilazlitt  and  Lamb  were  the  spirits  of  the  lAUidon, — and 
before  the  Opium-Eater  ceased  to  write,  the  sound  of  our 
^Magazines  (now  for  something  sublime  !)  w’as  as  the 
sound  of  the  deep  sea  !  There  was  a  buoy’ancy’  in  them, 
as  of  the  swelling  of  a  broad-backed  billow.  Now-a-days 
they’  are  rather  like  the  shallow  frothing  water,  which 
the  breaking  of  that  billow  sends  far  up  on  the  beach, 
tinkling  among  the  pebbles.  In  plainer  terms,  although 
they  still  speak  the  language  that  wont  to  charm  our  ear, 
it  is  less  frequently  that  the  voices  who  gave  it  half  its 
charm  now  address  it  to  us.  The  form  is  the  same,  but 
the  spirit  mjini tests  itself  more  rarely’.  The  good  old  la¬ 
dies  begin  to  indulge  in  an  occasional  nap — which  is  very 
commendable  at  their  years,  but  not  so  amusing  to  their 
visitors. 

Our  readers  are,  we  hope,  too  well-bred  to  expect  that 
we  should  go  through  in  detail  the  whole  contents  of  the 
long  catalogue  of  sin  and  misery’  which  has  suggested 
these  remarks.  It  w’ill  surely’  be  held  suflicient,  if  we 
recommend  to  them  a  few  of  the  tit-bits,  conducting  our¬ 
selves,  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  as  we  invariably  do  at  any 
of  those  tantalizing  exliibitions  beloved  of  the  fete-giving 
and  economical  matrons  of  Edinburgh, — where,  when 
we  have  handed  a  jelly  to  our  fair  friend  on  the  right, 
and  an  ice  to  her  on  the  left,  we  forthwith  demurely  and 
leisurely’  sip  off  our  wine,  and  secure  a  few  delicacies 

for  our  own  private  eating.  For  you,  then,  Mr - , 

(we  are  sorry  we  have  iu>t  the  honour  to  know  y’our 
name,  but  we  mean  the  y’oung  gentleman  with  the  pale 
countenance  and  the  pensive  neckcloth,)  being  informed 
that  y’ou  are  addicted  to  solitary’  rhy’ining,  and  that  y’cuir 
friends  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that  you  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  perpetrate  a  printed  poem,  we  beg  to  re¬ 
commend  some  nice  whipped  “  Canting  Poetry”  from 
the  kitchen  of  the  celebrated  gastronome,  ('bristopher 

N«)rth. — Mr  S - ,  y’ou  are  reported,  in  addition  to  y'our 

literary’  and  scientific  propensities,  to  be  the  most  gallant 
of  journalists  ;  if  at  any  time  y’ou  should  stand  in  need 
of  a  wife,  allow  me  to  suggest  tlie  propriety  of  allying 
y’ourself  to  this  “  congenial  soul,”  wliom  Jupiter  or  Jame>^ 
Hogg  seems  to  have  formed  expressly’  for  y'ou.  You  will 
find  her  portrait  in  the  Letter  on  Men  and  Women  in  the 
present  Number  of  Maga. — My' dear  Miss  Evergreen,  we 
observed  y’ou  constantly’  in  the  first  file  ol  3Ir  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  auditors,  laughing  with  your  usual  graceful  per¬ 
versity’,  when  all  around  y’ou  was  grave,  and  sitting  like 
“  nun  demure,”  wiieii  even  the  grim  visage  of  the  bull- 
terrier  of  the  churob  of  Scotland  was  lit  up  with  the  ra¬ 
diance  of  a  moinenlury’  smile.  Don’t  you  observe  Mr 
Thomas  Caini»bell  holding  out  to  you  No.  IV.  of  Sport¬ 
ing  Scenes  in  India,  on  the  point  of  his  silver  fork  ? 
Take  it  !  your  brother’s  a  sportsman,  and  will  thank 
y’ou  for  it ;  and  y’ou  yourself  will  become  tlie  beloved  of 
all  the  young  men  in  the  moors,  for  you  will  be  able  to 
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“  discourse  most  excellent  music”  to  them. — Were  Mr 
Buckingham  with  us  just  now — “  were  the  graced  pre¬ 
sence  of  our  Banquo  here” — we  would  hand  him  these 
“  Traveller’s  Tales.”  They  would  be  capital  sauce  to  the 
fish  he  caught  in  the  Egyptian  lakes,  or  the  pigeons  of 
the  neighbouring  province. — Dr  lledgill,  broiled  salmon 
is  rather  a  heavy  dish  to  supper.  Had  not  you  better 
apply  to  that  case  of  Sharpe's  sauces  ?  The  sauce  d  VEdi- 
teur  is  the  most  piquant  of  the  batch  ;  but  they  are  all 
good,  especially  Captain  Hall’s  American  sauce,  prepared, 
unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  by  Gray,  a  celebrated 
traiteur  from  Oxford.*  The  side-table,  which  seems  to 
engross  the  attention  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  fare  to  which 
the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  has  been  in  the  habit 
fd*  treating  his  friends  once  a-month,  since  his  hopes  at 
St  James’s  were  blasted.  Its  chief  recommendation  is 
plenty  and  cheapness.  There  is  a  great  variety,  from 
Irish  stew  of  Clare  mutton,  to  yams  dressed  with  Ja¬ 
maica  pepper.  The  characteristic  of  his  cookery  is  high 
spicing.  The  cook  was  brought  up  by  Salathiel,  under 
whose  tuition  he  began  by  roasting  ^amanders  in  Mount 
Vesuvius.  Nothing  but  brandy  allowe<l  to  drink. — Ah  ! 
Peterkin,  are  you  there  with  the  good  old  lady,  the  Scots 
Magazine  Ilediviva,  hanging  on  your  arm  in  her  new 
buff  gown  ?  We  hope  that  under  your  superintendence 
she  will  give  up  her  old  habit  of  prating  of  matters  that 
no  one  cares  about.  Your  young  American  friend  on 
your  right  hand  has  made  a  fair  and  manly  rally  at  Cap¬ 
tain  Hall.  We  thank  you  for  your  fragments  of  Rit- 
son’s  and  Pinkerton’s  Correspondence  —  the  former  is 
quite  characteristic. — If,  after  so  much  intellectual  food, 
there  is  still  any  bmly  a  little  hungry,  here  is  something 
from  the  Scots  Law  Chronicle  Office,  which  will  put  a 
stop  to  his  appetite. 

« 

Three  Years  in  Canada,  An  account  of  the  Actual  State 
of  the  Country  in  1826-7-8.  Comprehending  its  lie- 
sources,  Productions,  Improvements,  and  Capabilities; 
and  including  Sketches  of  the  State  of  Society,  Advice  to 
Emigrants,  ^c.  By  John  Mactaggart,  Civil  Engineer 
in  the  Service  of  the  British  Government.  Two  vols. 
London.  Henry  Colburn.  1829. 

Mr  Mactaggart  is  a  shrewd,  sensible,  rather  vulgar, 
pitriotic,  and  somewhat  prejudiced  writer.  He  observes 
acutely,  and  thinks  independently;  but  we  question 
whether  he  was  exactly  in  the  best  position  for  compre¬ 
hensive  observation,  and  we  suspect  that  early  habits  and 
‘  preconceived  opinions  too  easily  disposed  his  mind  to  take 
views  of  various  subjects  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
those  which  a  more  unbiassed  judgment  would  have  dic¬ 
tated.  The  situation  which  Mr  Mactaggart  held  in 
Canada,  and  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  the  year  1826, 
was  that  of  Clerk  of  Works  to  the  Rideau  Canal,  then 
about  to  be  commenced,  and  to  extend  between  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  River  and  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  through  an  uncleared  wilderness.  He 
wjis  thus  prevented  from  mingling  so  much  as  he  other¬ 
wise  might  have  done  with  Canadian  society,  and  he  had 
fewer  opiKirtunities  of  judging  of  the  inhabitants  than  of 
the  geographical  and  physical  condition  of  the  countiy. 
It  is  also  very  evident,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  that 
Mr  Mactaggart  thought  it  incumbent  on  the  part  of  a 

*  civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  British  government,” 

•  to  hate  the  Americans  with  a  perfect  hate.  He  never 


*  We  avail  ourselves  of  a  note  here— not,  like  Dr  Southey,  lest  the 
text  should  be  otherwise  unintelligible,  but  simply  because  we  wish 
to  recommend  to  our  readers*  notice  the  beautiful  line-engraved 
]and8ca))e  which  accompanies  the  August  number  of  “  Sharpe’s  Lon¬ 
don  Magazine  ’*  Both  in  regard  to  comjx)sition  as  a  painting,  and 
masterly  execution  as  an  engraving,  it  is  one  of  the  most  exipiisite 
gems  we  have  seen.  We  take  tliis  opportunity,  also,  to  notice  with 
approbation  an  engraving  from  a  (portrait  of  the  V’^iscountess  Eastnor, 
l»y  that  able  artist  Mrs  Cari)cncer,  in  tliis  month’s  number  of  ‘'La 
licilc  AMcmbUic.” 


allows  any  occasion  to  pass  in  which  he  may  Indulge  In 
a  hit  at  Jonathan  without  laying  it  in  con  amove,  and  in 
a  style  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  old  Spring  him¬ 
self.  This  is  not  exactly  fair,  and  will  at  all  events  en¬ 
title  our  Yankee  friends  to  dispute  his  right  to  the  name 
of  “  civil  engineer.” 

Mr  Mactaggart,  however,  was  three  years  in  Canada, 
which  is  a  great  blessing,  considering  that  many  of  our 
moilern  travellers  look  upon  themselves  as  authorised  to 
publish  huge  books  after  having  been  only  three  weeks  in 
a  country.  Our  worthy  Gallovidian  took  his  time  to  his 
two  volumes ;  and,  knowing  the  great  and  growing  inte¬ 
rests  w'hich  attach  themselves  to  the  Canadas,  he  very 
prudently  resolved  not  to  sj>eak  too  rashly  or  hastily  of 
their  internal  resources,  productions,  and  capabilities. 
His  book,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  more  valuable  for 
the  information  it  conveys  upon  these  subjects  than  for 
its  pictures  of  men  and  manners.  IVIr  Mactaggart  seems 
to  have  extended  his  researches  through  very  considerable 
districts,  es]>ecially  in  Upper  Canada,  where  little  more 
than  the  borders  of  some  of  the  gi*eat  lakes  have  been  vet 
explored,  and  where  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
interminable  forests  are  but  very  imperfectly  known.  He 
of  course  enters  at  considerable  length  upon  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  subject,  that  of  canal-making ;  and,  connected 
with  it,  gives  much  information  of  a  local  character  which 
must  be  valuable,  and  which  may  be  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count  hereafter  in  the  formation  of  canals  in  various  parts 
of  Canada.  Upon  this  matter,  however,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  enter.  Neither  shall  we  attempt  any  ab¬ 
stract  of  an  important  part  of  the  work  which  describes 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  Canada  Company, 
and  which  talks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  this  country  and  to  the  Canadas  from 
its  exertions.  The  statements  are  distinct  and  straight¬ 
forward,  yet  we  are  disposed  to  take  them  cum  gram 
sails ;  for  Mr  Mactaggart  appears  to  be  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy  both  Avith  Mr  Galt,  the  late  secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Dr  Dunlop,  the  Avarden  of  their  Avoods  and 
forests,  and  is  not  therefore  very  likely  to  say  any  thing 
that  might  be  displeasing  to  these  gentlemen.  At  tlie 
same  time,  Ave  mean  not  for  a  moment  to  deny,  that  the 
Company  has  put  facilities  in  the  way  of  emigi’ants  Avhich 
they  never  before  enjoyed,  and  Avhich  reflect  credit  upon 
the  enlightened  and  truly  British  principles  by  which  it 
is  actuated. 

These  tAvo  subjects  apart,  the  rest  of  Mr  Mactaggart’s 
work  might  be  more  appropriately  entitled  “  Notes  on 
Canada”  than  any  thing  else.  He  obserA^es  no  particular 
arrangement ;  and  though  he  classes  his  remarks  under 
separate  heads,  these  follow  each  other  just  as  they  appear 
to  have  presented  themselves  in  his  portfolio.  This  being 
the  case,  we  conceive  aa^c  shall  both  do  him  most  justice, 
and  give  our  readers  most  satisfaction,  by  selecting  from  the 
tivo  volumes  such  passages  as  appear  to  us  most  Avorthy 
of  observation,  either  from  the  facts  they  contain,  or  the 
amusing  anecdotes  they  relate.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
in  what  order  they  are  read ;  AV’e  begin  Avith  the  fol* 
loAving  : 

Life  in  Canada.—**  *  You  are  quite  a  toAvnsman,  my 
dear  felloAV  ;  so  it  is  needless  for  me  to  bore  you  about  laK^ 
snoAvs,  serpents,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  tolerably  civil. 
In  a  common  tavern,  your  food  and  bed  Avill  ease  your  poi  ke 
of  a  dollar  a-day ;  if  in  an  hotel,  hidf  as  much  more,  exclu- 
siA’e  of  Avines,  Avhich  are  so  so— no  great  shakes,  a  dollar  a- 
bottle— and  grogs  in  proportion.  The  fashionable  yoiuig 
fellows  folloAv  a  good  deal  the  manners  of  the  Americans-^ 
drink  gin  sling,  sangaree,  and  lemonade ;  smoke 
in  the  morning  take  bitters,  cocktail,  and  smla  AV’ater.  ^ 
theatres  are  not  o^ien  very  often,  unless  some  of  . 

1  get  erratic,  and  come  over  the  water.  I  have  setui 
his  old  Richard  here  :  he  is  rulfe<l  much,  and  I  daresa> 
wrves  it ; — as  for  me,  I  nev'er  ruff  any  body,  but  kwp 
I  They  hav'e  their  jiarties  and  their  scandal  through  .a 
toAvns,  the  same  as  at  home.  You  are  Avell  off,  vvno  a 
not  bothered  with  these  things  in  London  ;  it  is  the  ^  X 
pliice  in  Britain  where  pride  and  pre»uniptiou  dare 
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*ii(rw  themselves,  and  where  scandal  can  never  thrive.  The 
1  dies  dress  vei'y  well,  and  seem  to  have  a  considerable  quan- 
tkv  of  conceit ;  their  dresses  here  are  not  so  plain  and  so 
ele^t  as  with  you ;  they  have  too  great  a  profusion  of 
flounces,  feathers,  and  ruffles ;  few  of  them  ai‘e  to  be  met 
with  very  good-looking ;  the  climate  robs  their  complexions 
of  all  the^ beautiful  colours,  leaving  ^hind  the  sallow,  dun, 
and  yellow ;  no  pure  red  and  white  in  Canada,  and  dimples 
and  smiles  are  rare.  I  endeavoured  to  hdl  in  love  once  or 
twice,  and  flung  my  old  heart  quite  open  to  the  little  archer ; 
but  the  frost,  or  something  or  other,  would  not  allow  the 
arrows  to  penetrate.  I  have  met  with  girls  from  my  own 
old  Scotland  that  I  liked  to  spend  the  day  with  very  much, 
but  they  had  no  pretensions  to  beauty ;  we  could  talk  of 
witches,  and  quote  Burns  together,  liut  this  love  proceeds 
from  many  causes,  which  have  but  small  connexion  with 
beauty  of  person ;  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  affinity  of  mind 
—Humph ! 

«  ‘  Do  not  let  yourself  be  any  longer  deceived  with  the 
tale,  that  there  are  no  unman  ied  ladies  here,  for  there  are 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  also  more  bachelors  than  I 
like  to  live  among,  having  boarded  in  a  house  for  a  few  day's 
where  there  were  above  thirty  bachelors,  between  twenty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  every  day  at  dinner.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  ?  Canada  is  not  a  place  for  people  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  in.  What  is  the  cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  ;  me- 
thinks  it  proceeds  from  the  bachelors  being  chiefly  foreign¬ 
ers — people  badgered  up  and  down  this  world,  who  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  state  as  matrimony.  Those  who  are 
long  without  a  home  get  careless  about  finding  one.  The 
natives,  however,  and  settled  residents,  wed  as  becomes 
them;  and  at  their  weddings  they  have  what  are  called 
spireverees,  a  parading  kind  of  show,  with  sleighs,  if  in 
winter,  or  a  two- wheeled  kind  of  gig,  if  in  summer.  Round 
the  towns  they  fly — What  a  set-out ! — fiddles  playing,  pis¬ 
tols  firing, — altogether  composing  lots  of  fun  :  a  true  Cana¬ 
dian  spree  is  worth  the  looking  at.  In  Montreal,  the  snow 
accumulates  to  a  gi’eat  depth  in  the  streets  during  winter, 
rendering  the  walking  very  precarious;  people  wear  a  kind 
of  cramp  on  their  feet,  called  creeper,  and  the  ladies  move 
about  with  stockings  drawn  over  their  boots.  The  Scotch 
brogue  here  is  not  only  conceived  vulgar,  but  highly  offen¬ 
sive.’  -Vol.  I.  pp  38-42. 

Indian  Modesty. — “  The  modesty  of  the  Indians  is 
very  great.  Their  noble  chief,  De  Campsie,  being  at  a 
party  once  where  English  ladies  were  showing  off  their 
snowy  necks,  and  lovely  heaving  bosoms,  on  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  them,  replied,  shaking  his  head,  ‘  They 
show  much  too  great  face  for  me  ’  ” — Vol.  I.  p.  65. 

Winter  Travelling  in  Canada — In  the  winter  of 
1826,^  the  ice  of  Lake  Ontario,  when  at  the  thickest,  was 
within  half  an  inch  of  two  feet ;  the  Lake  of  Chaudiere  was 
three  feet  and  a  half:  they  are  not  so  thick,  by  about  half 
a  foot,  towards  the  middle,  and  begin  to  take  (that  is,  freeze) 
round  the  sides  first,  before  the  middle;  sometimes  towards 
the  centre  they  will  not  freeze  at  all,  unless  the  frost  be 
very  severe.  The  road  for  sleighs  is  therefore  round  the 
sides.  The  Canadian  adopts  this  for  two  substantial  rea¬ 
sons  ;  first,  that  the  ice  is  more  safe  there ;  and  secondly, 
mat  should  it  break  in,  he  has  a  better  chance  to  get  out. 
Olten  horses  and  sleighs  will  break  smack  through,  sink 
beneath  the  ice,  and  be  seen  no  more :  the  drivers  generally  I 
contrive  to  escape,  although  sometimes  they  get  entanglefl 
or  confused,  and  sink  with  the  rest.  An  honest  settler  and 
his  wife  were  cantering  along  the  Ottawa  to  hold  their 
merry  New-year  in  Montreal ;  what  a  gay  set-out !  and 
of  beautiful  American  bay  horses  !— they  went 
♦’h  while  the  cutter  (an  elegant  species  of  sleigh) 

1  ted  over  the  cracks  and  cahots  in  glorious  style.  My 
much-respected  friend,  John  Sheriff,  Esq.  was  a  passenger 
a  oaid;— -who  would  not  have  had  his  interesting  company 
1  It  were  to  be  obtained? — a  profound  connoisseur  in  the 
ews  and  manners  of  Canada,  deeply  read  in  the  periodical 
*  nuure  ot  the  old  country,  a  great  traveller  all  over  the 
\A  retaining  a  good  and  cheerful  disposition.  Often 

r  farmer  to  take  care  of  the  ice,  as  about 

ftn*.  Long  Island  it  was  never  to  be  fully  dei>ende<i 

bv  th  other  still  replied  there  could  be  no  fear,  seeing 

farp  ^wo  laden  traineaux  had  lately  passed  be- 

Thus  gliding  along  with  a  swift  and  smooth 
they  went  with  a  plunging  crash.  My  hu- 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsof)k  him, 
Lulv.^  solid  ice,  and  very  politely  handed  out  the 

Ciiitli!  p  l|  ,  poor  fellow,  kept  touching  up  the 

lituat**  *^otly  with  the  whip,  unconscious  of  his  dangerous 
mn,  and,  had  my  friend  not  caught  him  by  the  coat^ 


tail,  he  would  hare  sunk  like  his  horses,  lieneath  the  cold 
casement  of  the  river,  to  be  seen  no  more.  If  the  horses  are 
allowed  to  plunge  much,  there  is  no  chance  of  saving  them: 
they  have,  therefore,  to  hang  them,  to  keep  them  quiet  ui>- 
til  they  are  pulled  out,  when  the  noose  on  the  neck  is  slack¬ 
ened,  and  life  pei*mitted  to  return.*’— Vol.  I.  pp.  67-8. 

In  the  subjoined  passage,  our  author  is  more  poetical 
and  elevated  in  his  composition  than  is  usual  with  him  : 

Canadian  Forests. — “  The  bush  is  the  native  title  of 
the  boundless  forests  of  Canada.  How  different  from  a 
mere  shrub,  as  the  English  language  has  It !  Is  the  term 
from  the  French,  bois  (w<mk1)?  or  what  is  its  root?  The 
matter  is  worthy  philosophical  consideration.  To  the  bush 
goes  the  settler,  hungered  out  of  the  old  world,  and  there 
he  finds  food  for  his  family.  To  the  bush  goes  the  lumber¬ 
man,  and  there  is  a  supply  of  timber  for  the  Quebec  mar¬ 
ket  forever  and  a  day.  To  the  bush  goes  the  furrier,  and 
there  are  his  otters  and  beavers,  the  muffs  and  the  tippets. 
In  exploring  the  bush,  a  pei*son  fancies  at  times  that  he  has 
got  into  complete  solitude  :  he  bustles  along,  and  the  laist- 
ling  he  makes  in  getting  through  the  brushwood,  deafens 
his  ears  to  other  sounds,  while  musquitoes,  &c.  are  too  apt 
to  obscure  the  functions  of  the  eyes ;  but  let  him  listen  a 
little,  and  various  singular  sounds  meet  the  eiir,  as  do  also 
strange  prospects  the  eye.  Birds  fly  about  screaming  pite¬ 
ously,  as  if  their  nests  had  been  lately  robbed — these  remind 
us  of  the  lapwings  in  England.  None  of  the  feathered 
tribe  in  the  woody  wildeniess  perch  ni»on  boughs,  and  wai- 
ble  sweet  notes.  No  linnets— no  nightingales  there:  the 
music  is  melancholy,  the  cadence  is  sorrow,  creating  simi¬ 
lar  sensations  in  the  wanderer.  Pai’tridges  there  sit  on  the 
branches,  and  there  is  the  robin  red-bi’east  as  large  as  a 
thrush,  yet  a  much  greatei*  coward  than  the  British  robin; 
he  turns  tail  on  the  proffered  crumb,  and  fears  to  enter  the 
most  hospitable  mansion,  although  the  doors  may  be  flung 
open  to  reeeive  him.  In  the  bushy  hembK!k  the  owl  is 
found  dozing,  while  tlie  swamps  croak  with  bull-frogs  and 
bitterns.  During  the  cold  frosty  nights,  the  trees  creak, 
as  if  ten  thousand  buchet'ons  were  at  them  with  their  hat¬ 
chets.  On  the  banks  of  the  wild  rivers,  are  curious  trod¬ 
den  paths — these  are  the  walks  of  the  wolves,  foxes,  deer, 
&c.  These  roads  the  Indians  always  ad<ipt  when  on  their 
journeys.  Places  eddied  deer-licks  are  also  frefjuent  :  these 
are  salt-marshes,  where  the  deer  assemble  to  lick  the  saline 
soil.  Hunters  looking  for  the  animals  await  them  at  these 
marshes  with  their  guns,  and  slioot  scores  of  them. 

“  The  bush  is  an  interesting  scene.  Theie  is,  as  Byroa 
says, 

*  A  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods.* 

When  a  man  loses  his  way,  he  follows  down  the  first  mn- 
ning  brook  he  comes  to,  and  this  never  fails  to  conduct  him 
to  the  banks  of  some  river,  where  he  generally  may  olrtaiii 
information  of  his  situation.  The  Indian  wntes  his  letters 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  places  them  in  some  post-offiw 
well  known  to  his  tribe;  which  post-office  is  generally  an 
old  hollow  cedar.  Thus  they  conduct  their  business  in  the 
bush,  and  breathe  sighs  to  their  sijuaws  from  Lake  Siincoe 
perchance,  to  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Think  what 
ye  will,  ye  denizens  of  gay  luxuriant  cities  ;  ye  who  boast  of 
your  wealth,  your  wives,  your  comforts,  your  society, — give 
an  honest  Canadian  a  bit  of  pig,  his  wife,  and  his  pijte,  and 
he  is  happy  in  the  bush  as  you  are,  and  treads  his  brush¬ 
wood  way  as  pleasantly  as  you  do  a  Turkey  carpet;”— 
Vol.  1.  pp.  100-2. 

Sportsmen  often  meet  with  strange  adventures ;  we 
should  like  to  know  how  some  of  our  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  friends  would  relish  a  wild  goose,  obtained  alter 
the  following  fashion,  with  a  gun  whose  jwwer#  of  per¬ 
cussion  were  so  tremendous  : 

Duck-Shooting. — “  The  Camerons  were  the  best  hunt¬ 
ers  I  ever  knew  in  Canada.  They  were  brothers,  ot  High¬ 
land  extract,  hardy  fellows,  and  extremely  fearless :  they 
would  go  out  a-deer-hunting,  and  sometim(*s  bring  home 
fifteen  in  a  couple  of  days.  As  for  shociting  ducks,  tht^ 
were  unmatched,  and  filled  the  canoe  with  large  fat  fowls 
when  nobody  else  could  get  a  shot :  they  w  ould  go  out  on  a 
morning  and  procure  four  or  five  dozen  with  ease.  The 
black  w<K)d-duck  is  the  best  of  all  the  wild  duck  tribe  ;  it 
is  of  a  sooty  colour,  with  a  dirty  yellow  speckled  breast, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  a  goose.  They  fee<l  on  the  wild  rice, 
which  grows  ]deiitifully  in  the  small  streams  in  the  remote 
wmsis ;  they  are  not  met  with  in  large  flocks ;  many  of 
them  remaining  during  summeTi  and  are  met  With  Wge 
broods  following  after  them. 
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‘‘  One  of  the  Camerons  having  observed  a  large  flock  of 
wild  geese  on  the  Lake  of  the  Chaiidiere,  used  every  means 
In  his  power  to  have  a  shot  at  them,  but  could  not :  he 
crawled  round  the  rushy  banks  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  it  would  not  do, — still  the  flock  kept  aloof,  and  vexed 
him  with  their  shyness.  At  length  he  took  his  canoe,  and 
having  cautiously  got  into  it,  allowed  himself  to  drift  out 
into  the  Big  Bay  towards  his  prey ;  and  when  he  had  got, 
as  he  considered,  within  shot,  he  let  fly,  and,  dreadful  to 
relate,  the  canoe  upset  from  the  percussion  of  the  musket, 
and  launched  the  keen  sportsman  intothedeep.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  concern  him  much  ;  instead  of  clinging  to  the 
canoe,  or  even  catching  a  paddle,  as  many  others  would,  he 
quietly  swam  ashore,  without  saying  a  word,  with  thcgw/i 
in  his  hand,  a  distance  nearly  ot  a  mile.  His  brothers  on 
the  bank  did  not  seem  at  all  alarmed :  they  got  out  on  a 
point,  and  rode  a  tree  to  the  canoe;  that  is,  took  a  branch 
of  some  one  or  other  that  had  tumbled  down— these  are  al¬ 
ways  in'superabundance — sat  on  it  as  we  would  on  a  saddle, 
and  paddled  away  in  the  water  to  the  canoe,  which  having 
uprighted,  they  easily  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  branch, 
in  embarking  by  the  stern,  when  away  they  hunted  the 
wounded  wild-geese,  and  brought  a  good  shot  ashore,  where, 
on  aiTiving,  they  found  their  brother  had  prepared  a  fire, 
was  drying  his  clothes,  and  broiling  something  to  eat,  **— 
Vol.  I.  pp.  231-3. 

Mr  Mactaggart’s  account  of  one  of  the  greatest  won¬ 
ders  of  the  natural  world  is  graphic  and  interesting  : 

The  Falls  op  Niagara.— ‘‘  Now  you  expect  a  de¬ 
scription  beyond  the  poetic  quill  of  Howison,  or  statistical 
one  of  Gourlay ;  but  this,  my  good  fellow,  I  cannot  do. 
You  must  come  and  see  them  with  your  own  eyes.  They 
ai*e  certainly  sublime,  awful,  and  beautiful,  beyond  my 
highest  expectations.  Think  of  the  Great  St  Lawrence 
coming  over  a  precipice  of  150  feet,  divided  in  the  middle 
by  Goat  Island  I  More  than  one  half  of  the  water  rolls 
down  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  island,  the  rest  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can — both  falls  are  nearly  one  height,  l^he  grand  horse¬ 
shoe  fall  is  that  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  noise  is  deafen¬ 
ing,  but  not  disagreeable ;  and  the  smoking  spume,  though 
it  obscures  the  bottom,  and  hinders  the  eye  from  penetrating 
into  the  awful  cauldron,  makes  the  whole  more  awfully 
beautiful.  Look  at  them  every  day  of  the  year,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  new  scenes  will  present  themselves. 
Sometimes  the  noise  lulls— sometimes  the  spray  is  full  of 
rainbows  and  haloes.  The  waters  at  times  seem  green,  and 
the  next  instant  they  are  black.  The  frost  adorning  them 
with  fringing  icicles  and  furbelows  of  snow,  while  the  sun 
mints  them  with  streaks  and  circles  of  coloured  light. 
Though  I  were  a  Milton,  they  would  laugh  at  my  muse ; 
and  being  only  a  very  humble  individual,  of  course  it  is  high 
presumption  for  me  to  speak  ;  but  triflers  must  be  gabbling. 
As  I  examined,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  numbers  of 
mankind  who  have  wandered  far  to  see  this  wonderful 
spectacle,  and  of  the  far  greater  numbers  who  have  heard 
of  the  Falls,  but  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  seen 
them.  1  then  considered  myself  extremely  lucky,  and  said 
this  was  well  worth  leaving  Britain  for  ;  for  this,  what  is  a 
voyage  over  the  broad  Atlantic  ?  I  went  down  Jacob's  lad¬ 
der — a  ladder  which  hangs  from  the  ledge  of  the  table  rock 
over  which  the  waters  fall ;  and,  after  descending  about 
two  hundred  steps,  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls. 
Now  for  ye !  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  descending  ele¬ 
ment.  1  crept  along  by  the  side  of  the  limestone  precipice, 
and  looked  through  the  foaming  surge  into  the  cauldron 
itself.  Heavens  ! — Not  yet  satisfied,!  got  in  between  the 
Falls  and  the  precipice,  and  looked  through  the  descending 
torrent.  Speak  not  of  thrones  and  happiness !  could  a  soul 
at  that  moment  be  more  happy  than  I  wjis  ?  I  was  alone ! 
I  was  curtained  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Nature  in  her 

freatness  was  before  me,  in  a  m.ajesty  of  splendour  !  Could 
then  think  of  any  thing  else  than  her  Author,  my  own 
insignificance,  and  the  trust  to  repose  in  Him  through  time 
and  eternity. 

“  Returning  towards  the  ladder,  I  espied  a  duck  which 
had  been  swept  over  the  Falls  ;  she  was  alive,  but  seeming¬ 
ly  more  than  three- fourths  dead ;  from  her  1  inferred,  that 
if  one  hundrcHl  good  swimmers,  such  as  the  surf-garnbollers 
of  the  South  Sea  Isles,  were  to  be  swept  over,  one-fourth  of 
them  would  come  out  alive.  Had  Lord  Byron  been  with 
me,  I  daresay  he  would  have  attempted  it  and  made  a  cow¬ 
ard  of  me,  for  I  should  not  have  liked  to  accompany  him.  ” 
— VoL  II.  pp.  42-4. 


We  cannot  resist  adding  the  following  anecdote,  whi^ 
bears  a  kind  of  relation  to  the  above  subject : 

Nelly  Burnside. — ‘‘  When  the  question  was  put  in  the 
forum  of  Edinburgh,  respecting  the  ‘  objects  of  nature  in 
heaven  above  and  earth  beneath,*  Avhich  were  likely  to  fill 
man  with  the  greatest  awe ; — ‘  Those  in  the  heavens,*’  quoth 
one  of  the  speakei's,  ‘  for  there  are  the  sun  and  the  stars  ’ 
— ‘  No,  no,*  replied  another,  ‘  they  are  not  so  awlul  as  the 
stormy  ocean,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara.* — ‘  You  ai’e  both 
wrong,* cried  out  a  Galloway  poet  in  the  gallery;  ‘  there  is 
nought  in  heaven  above,  nor  earth  below,  can  half  match 
Nelly  Burnside  I***— Vol.  II.  p.  46. 

We  shall  conclude  our  selections  from  this  work  with 
a  passage,  which  we  recommend  to  the  serious  attention 
of  all  persons  who  may  ever  indulge  any  thoughts  of  lea, 
ving  their  native  country,  and  settling  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic : 

Caution  to  Emigrants.— ‘‘  Letters  from  settlers  to  their 
friends  in  Britain  are  not  to  be  entirely  depended  upon  ;  few 
of  them  are  exactly  true,  and  for  these  reasons :  They  wish 
as  many  of  their  friends  to  follow  them  as  possible,  for  it  is 
natural  in  man  to  have  his  friends  about  him ;  and  to  do 
this,  he  must  paint  the  beauties  of  Canada  in  glowing  co¬ 
lours  ;  he  must  dwell  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  farms.  If  they  cause  them  to  forsake  a  comfortable 
home  and  come  out  to  Canada,  they  commit  no  small  crime. 
By  remaining  as  they  are,  they  benefit  their  own  country, 
according  to  their  station ;  by  leaving  it,  they  in  some  de¬ 
gree  do  it  an  injury ;  and,  after  being  deceived  in  going 
abroad,  they  blame  their  friends,  themselves,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  they  are  brought  to  adopt.  They  may,  it  is  true,  re~ 
turn  home  again  if  they  are  able ;  but  this,  by  a  family  of 
spirit,  will  not  be  thought  of — they  will  wear  away  life 
with  vexation ;  and  in  this  state  they  are  too  frequently 
met  with.  There  is  nothing  like  travellers  telling  the  ho¬ 
nest  truth,  and  letting  people  judge  for  themselves.  There 
are  certain  classes  of  emigrants  that  might  do  well,  but 
these  must  not  be  poor,  nor  yet  very  rich — such  as  have 
been  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  are  no  strangers  to  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Such  letters  do  much  injury  ;  they  not  only  bring 
out  people  to  be  deceived,  and  so  become  discontented,  but 
from  being  friends  at  home,  they  are  foes  ever  after¬ 
wards.  All  the  noise  about  cheap  provisions,  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  but  little  to  do,  is  nonsense ;  and  in¬ 
deed  if  any  one  out  of  the  country  would  consider  it, 
they  might  see  it  at  once.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  seen 
wore  distress  in  Canada  than  ever  I  saw  om^  of  it;  and 
if  we  used  as  much  exertion  to  live  at  home  as  we  are 
obliged  to  do  when  there,  few  of  us  would  go  there. 
But  we  are  slow  of  belief;  and  probably  it  is  as  well;  the 
truth  is  generally  disbelieved.  Any  thing  that  gratifies 
the  imagination  is  easily  imposed  on  us,  while  that  which 
detracts  from  the  ideal  is  abhorred,  and  wull  not  Im*  received. 
They  who  invite  their  friends  extol  the  absence  ol  taxes, 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  pleasures,  amusemeni^ 
pastimes,  &c.  They  must  not  say  a  word  about  the  dm- 
cultif  of  clearing  the  woods,  the  toils  of  the  hatchet,  the 
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brought  to  some  account  ?  Not  one  of  the  logs  that  ai  e  seen 
landed  on  our  shores  is  cut  on  the  fu-m  of  any  sett  er. 
There  is  no  cleared  land  within  300  miles  of  where  they 
are  obtained.  There  are  no  taxes  of  any  extent,  because 
there  are  very  few  who  could  pay  them  were  they  impos'd. 
Where  there  is  little  taxation  in  a  country,  there  is  olteu 
little  wealth.** — Vol.  II.  pp.  254-6. 

We  can  easily  conceive  a  much  superior  book  to  the 
one  we  have  now  noticed,  being  written  about  Canada ; 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information  regarding 
that  most  extensive  and  interesting  colony”,  we  feel  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr  Mactaggart  for  what  he  has  done,  ? 

ingly  confess  that,  upon  many  points,  he  has  exteii 
our  previous  stock  of  knowledge,  and  thereby  done  us  a 
service,  for  which  we,  in  common  wdth  all  right-thiuki*^^ 
men,  should  be  thankful. 
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National  Portrait  GaUerrj  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Per- 
^  sonaqes  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurx/,  Engraved  on  Steel. 

With  Memoirsy  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  M.  A. 

London.  Fisher  and  Co.,  Colnaghi  and  Co.,  Jones  and 

Co.  and  Ackerman.  Published  Monthly.  Parts  I. 
II.  and  III. 

This  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  catchpenny  publications,  connected  with  the  fine 
arts  which  are  at  present  over-running  the  country.  The 
portraits  it  contains,  and  which  are  taken  either  from 
^iginal  paintings,  or  from  rare  and  valuable  engravings, 
are  executed  in  a  style  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  on  the 
tables,  or  in  the  libraries,  of  all  patrons  of  the  arts.  Each 
part  furnishes  three  of  these,  together  with  judiciously 
written  biographical  notices  of  the  individuals  represent¬ 
ed.  The  series  is  to  embrace  all  those  of  our  own  times 
who  are  distinguished  either  for  their  exalted  rank,  their 
professional  celebrity,  or  their  literary  and  scientific  at¬ 
tainments.  It  has  already  presented  us  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lord  Byron,  the  Marquis  Camden,  Earl 
Amherst,  her  Royal  Highness  the  late  Princess  Charlotte, 
Dr  Wollaston,  Lord  Grenville,  the  ^larchioness  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  and  Earl  St  Vincent.  As  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
and  useful  manner  in  which  the  accompanying  memoirs 
are  executed,  we  select  that  of  our  countrywoman,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sutherland- Gower, — 


THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  STAFFORD. 

**  This  noble  and  illustrious  lady  is  descended  from  the 
most  ancient  house  in  Scotland,  and  represents  a  family 
whose  nobility  has  passed  through  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
first  of  her  ancestoi*s,  of  whom  we  find  mention,  was  Thane 
of  Sutherland,  and  his  name  is  rendered  interesting  to  us 
W  his  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Macbeth. 
The  earldom  of  Sutherland  was  bestowed  by  King  Mal¬ 
colm  upon  the  son  of  this  nobleman,  who  was  in  his  turn 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  built  the  ancient  seat  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  Dunrobin  Castle.  William,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Su¬ 
therland,  maiTied  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Robert  the 
First,  whose  son  David  is  recorded  to  have  erected  the  earl¬ 
dom  into  a  royalty,  in  the  year  1345.  On  the  decease  of 
the  ninth  Earl,  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  family  descend¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  present  Countess,  to  a  female 
possessor,  married  to  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
who  assumed  the  title  in  right  of  his  wife. 

“  The  present  inheritor  of  the  honours  which  have  de¬ 
scended  through  this  long  line  of  noble  ancestry,  is  the  only 
daughter  of  W  illiam,  the  seventeenth  Earl,  who  married 
the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Maxwell, 
Esq.  of  Preston.  Her  ladyship  was  born  May  24th,  1765, 
and  her  father  died  on  the  16th  of  June,  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing.  Her  right  of  succession,  as  a  female,  was  immediately 
strongly  disputed  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  baronet,  of  Gor- 
donstown,  and  by  George  Sutherland,  Esq.  of  Force.  A 
long  and  difficult  discussion  was  entered  into  on  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  but  her  ladyship’s  guardians  succeeded  in 
proving  her  clear  and  distinct  claim  as  heiress  to  the  earl¬ 
dom;  and,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1771,  her  right  was  set¬ 
tled  by  a  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  only  four 
>ears  old,  she  thus  became  possessor  of  the  most  honourable 
**  and  ot  the  richest  domain,  of  any  of  the  Scottish  no- 

tb  ^  1785,  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  married 

e  ni^t  and  present  Marquis  of  Stafford,  distinguished  not 
ore  for  hi*  we<alth  and  exalted  rank,  than  for  his  splendid 
w  of  the  F'ine  Arts.  Her  ladyship  h.as  issue,  F^arl 

ower,  who  was  born  August  8th,  1786;  Francis,  born 
anuary,  igoo ;  and  the  ladies  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth, 

vJ**^*’  former  on  June  8th,  1788,  and  the  latter  in  No- 
'ein^r,  1797. 

^*^>b  nobility  of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  recei- 
disti  Majesty’s  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1822,  the  royal 

point*^!  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  being  aji- 

tive  nf  ^^****y  the  sceptre  before  the  King,  as  representa- 
the  Eai’ls  of  Sutherland,  to  whom  that  honour  was 
«>^nnined  to  belong.” 

the  ®  to  add,  that  this  work  is  amazingly  cheap, 
price  of  each  Part  being  so  low  as  two  shilLiiigs. 


Prize  List — Public  Exhibition  Day  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy y  Wednesday y  29th  July  1829. 

This  little  pamphlet  contains,  besides  the  names  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  last  year  in  the  seven  different  classes  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Academy,  several  specimens  of  their  abilities  in 
the  shape  of  exercises  in  English  and  Latin  verse  and  in 
French  composition.  We  think  it  should  also  have  inclu¬ 
ded  a  specimen  or  two  of  Latin  prose,  as  it  did  last  year, 
when  Mr  Williams  was  Rector.  We  observe,  also,  that 
to  the  ‘‘  Prize  List”  for  1828  there  is  the  following 
preface  : — “  These  exercises  are  printed  without  any  cor¬ 
rections  on  the  part  of  the  Rector  or  Masters,  and  with¬ 
out  any  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  passages 
might  be  amended.  They  have  been  printed  from  the 
manuscript  copy  delivered  in  for  competition,  and  even 
the  errors  of  the  press  have  been  collected  by  the  authors. 
J.  Williams,  Rector, ''  No  similar  statement  has  lieen 
made  this  year  by  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sheepshanks,  and  we  are  therefore  left  in  the  dark  upon 
the  subject,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  Dux  of  the  highest  Latin  class  this  year  was  iMr 
Andrew  Ramsay  Campbell ;  and  we  observe  that  prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  the  same  gentleman  for  the  “  Best 
Latin  Verses,”  the  “  Best  English  Verses,”  the  “  Best 
French  Composition,”  and  for  being  the  “  Best  Grecian,” 
and  the  “  Best  French  Scholar.”  This  indicates  a  degree 
of  industry  and  talent  deserving  of  no  mean  praise,  and 
we  hope  that  these  distinctions  are  only  the  av ant-couriers 
of  others  still  more  desirable.  From  a  Latin  poem,  en¬ 
titled  “  Holyrood,”  by  Mr  Campbell,  we  have  pleasure 
in  making  the  following  short  extract : 

Ut  juvat  hie  vacuum  me  solas  ire  per  aulas, 

Quas  tenuit  dudum  forma  pra^stante  Maria, 

Abjectique  Itali  fuscum  spectare  cruorem 
Hserentem  tabulis,  detergerique  negantem— 

Hie,  a  regina  multo  dignatus  honore, 

Pri mores,  ipsumque  ausus  contemnere  regem, 

Demens  !  sic  fastus  expendit  sanguine  pmnas.* 

Hie  quoque  Reginam  solitus  grar/s  ille  sacerdos 
Hortai’i,  vitie  culpas  delictaque  poscens, 

Romanse  fidei  pi  omptus  reprehendere  siicra, 

Atque  Dei  verum  menti  defigere  cultum. 

O  !  nimis  infelix,  funestis  casibiis  acta. 

Ter  vacuos  thalamos  plorasti,  conjuge  rapto  ; 

Carcere  te,  hospitiuin  qua?rentem,  clausit  Eliza, 

Et  tandem  ferrum  cognato  sanguine  tinxit ; 

Perfida !  si  format  non  ulla  inoveret  imago 
Corda  tibi  sieva,  trijjlici  circa mdata  ferroy 
Si  non  hospitii  leges  violare  timeres, 

Nec  consatiguineaB  dextram  maculare  cruore  ; 

Nonne  tainen  mentem  memoris  prieconia  famse 
Moverunt,  loesi  nec  vivax  numinis  ira? 

Munera  dum  Pheebus  diffuiidet  grata  diei, 

Dumque  reget  tacitam  bijugis  Latonia  noctem, 
liestabit  semper  tends  infaiiiia  caddis. 


Thoughts  on  Union  with  Christy  and  Abiding  in  Him.  By 
Sosthenes.  Edinburgh.  W.  WJiyte  and  Co.  J  829. 

W’^E  can  safely  recommend  this  little  work  to  the  devout, 
as  one  of  great  jiiety  and  sound  Christian  doctrine. 


The  YoutJCs  Instructor.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Berwick. 
Thomas  Melrose.  1829. 

These  little  books,  which  contain  reading  lessons  for 
very  young  cliildren,  are  upon  a  simple  and  judicious  plan. 
Had  we  a  large  family  in  Berwick,  we  would  purchase  a 
bundle  of  them  from  Mr  Thomas  Melrose. 


*  We  doubt  whether  these  three  lines  convey  a  just  view  of  Riuio’s 
character.— Ed. 
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the  keeper  instantly  involved  the  entrant  in  darkness  k 
re-closing  the  gloomy  portal.  A  fligljt  of  al>out  ^ 


TRADITIONARY  NOTICES  OF  THE  OLD  TOLBOOTH 
AND  ITS  TENANTS. 

St/  the  Author  of  the  “  Histories  of  the  Scottish 

Rebellions,” 

Whosoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  seen  Edin¬ 
burgh  previous  to  the  year  1817 — when  as  yet  the  greater 
part  of  its  pristine  character  was  entire,  and  before  the 
stupendous  grandeur,  and  dense  old-fashioned  substan¬ 
tiality,  which  originally  distinguished  it,  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  united  efforts  of  fire  and  foolery — must  re¬ 
member  the  Old  Tolbooth.  At  the  north-west  corner 
of  St  Giles’s  Church,  and  almost  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
crowded  street,  stood  this  tall,  narrow,  antique,  and 
gloom y-looking  pile,  with  its  black  stancheoned  windows 
opening  through  its  dingy  walls,  like  the  apertui’es  of  a 
hearse,  and  having  its  western  gable  penetrated  by  sun¬ 
dry  suspicious-looking  holes,  which  occasionally  served — 
horresco  referens — for  the  projection  of  the  gallows.  The 
fabric  was  four  stories  high,  and  might  occupy  an  area 
of  fifty  feet  by  thirty.  At  the  west  end  there  was  a  low 
projection  of  little  more  than  one  story,  surmounted  by 
a  railed  platform,  which  served  for  executions.  This,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  building,  contained  shops.  On 
the  north  side,  there  remained  the  marks  of  what  had 
once  been  a  sort  of  bridge  communicating  between  the 
TolbocFth  and  the  houses  immediately  opposite.  This 
part  of  the  building  got  the  name  of  the  Purses,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  having  been  the  place  where,  in  former 
times,  on  the  King’s  birth-day,  the  magistrates  delivered 
donations  of  as  many  pence  as  the  King  was  years  old 
to  the  same  number  of  beggars  or  blue-gowns.  There 
was  a  very  dark  room  on  this  side,  which  was  latterly 
used  as  a  guard-house  by  the  right  venerable  military 
police  of  Edinburgh,  but  which  had  formerly  been  the 
fashionable  silk-shop  of  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Fran¬ 
cis  Horner.  At  the  east  end,  there  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able,  except  an  iron  box  attached  to  the  wall,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  small  donations  in  behalf  of  the  poor  prisoners, 
over  which  was  a  painted  board,  containing  some  quota¬ 
tions  from  Scripture.  In  the  lower  flat  of  the  south  and 
sunny  side,  besides  a  shop,  there  was  a  den  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  outer  door-keeper,  and  where  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  when  admission  was  required,  and  the 
old  grey-haired  man  was  not  found  at  the  door.  The 
main  door  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  turret  or  turn¬ 
pike  stair  which  projected  from  the  south-east  corner.  It 
was  a  small  but  very  strong  door,  full  of  large-headed 
nails,  and  having  an  enormous  lock,  with  a  flap  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  keyhole,  which  could  itself  be  locked,  but  was 
generally  left  open.  One  important  feature  in  the  exter¬ 
nals  of  the  Tolbooth  was,  that  about  one-third  of  the 
building,  including  the  turnpike,  was  of  ashler  work — 
that  is,  smooth  freestone — while  the  rest  seemed  of 
coarser  and  more  modern  construction,  besides  having  a 
turnpike  about  the  centre,  without  a  door  at  the  bottom. 
The  floors  of  the  west  endy  as  it  was  always  called,  were 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  those  in  the  east  endy  and  in 
recent  times  the  purposes  of  these  different  quarters  was 
quite  distinct — the  former  containing  the  debtors,  and  the 
latter  the  criminals.  As  the  east  end  contained  the  hall 
in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  formerly  met,  we  may 
safely  supjwse  it  to  have  been  the  oldest  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing — an  hypothesis  which  derives  additional  credit  from 
the  various  appearance  of  the  two  quarters — the  one  ha¬ 
ving  been  apparently  designed  for  a  more  noble  purpose 
than  the  other.  The  eastern  division  must  have  been 
of  vast  antiquity,  as  James  the  Third  fenced  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  it,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  let  the 
lower  flat  for  booths  or  shops,  so  early  as  the  year  1480. 

On  passing  the  outer  door,  where  the  rioters  of  1736 
thundered  with  their  sledge-hammci*s,  and  finally  burnt 
down  uU  that  interposed  between  them  and  their  prey, 


twenty 


steps  then  led  to  an  inner  door,  which,  being  duly  knock 
ed,  was  opened  by  a  bottle-nosed  personage  denominat  J 


uciiig  li  tre  tu  <111  me  piiauiieis  eA-uept  muse  OI  Cast  end 

was  usually  filled  with  a  crowd  of  shabby-looking, 
very  merry  loungers.  This  being  also  the  chapel  of  the 

jail,  contained  an  old  pulpit  of  singular  fashion, _ such  a 

pulpit  as  one  could  imagine  John  Knox  to  have  preached 
from  ;  which,  indeed,  he  was  traditionally  said  to  hare 
actually  done.  At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pulpit,  was 
a  door  leading  up  the  large  turnpike  to  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  criminals,  one  of  which  was  of  plat®, 
iron.  This  door  was  always  shut,  except  when  food  was 
taken  up  to  the  prisoners.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hall 
was  the  Captain's  Room,  a  small  place  like  a  counting- 
room,  but  adorned  with  two  fearful  old  muskets  and  a 
sword,  together  with  the  sheath  of  a  bayonet,  and  one  or 
two  bandoliers,  alike  understood  to  hang  there  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  jail.  On  the  west  end  of  the  hall  hung  a 
board,  on  which — the  production,  probably,  of  some  in¬ 
solvent  poetaster — were  inscribed  the  following  emphatic 
lines ; 

A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 

A  place  where  none  can  thrive, 

A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friend, 

A  grave  for  men  alive— 

Sometimes  a  place  of  right, 

Sometimes  a  place  of  wrong. 

Sometimes  a  place  for  jades  and  thieves. 

And  honest  men  among. 

The  historical  recollections  connected  with  the  hall  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over.  Here  Mary  delivered  what  Lind- 
say  and  other  old  historians  call  her  painted  orations. 
Here  Murray  wheedled,  and  IVIorton  frowned,  lliis 
was  the  scene  of  Charles’s  ill-omened  attempts  to  revoke 
the  possessions  of  the  Church  ;  and  here,  when  his  com¬ 
missioner,  Nithsdale,  w^as  deputed  to  urge  that  measure, 
did  the  Presbyterian  nobles  pre|>are  to  set  active  violence 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  right  and  the  royal  will. 
On  that  occasion,  old  Belbaven,  under  pretence  of  in¬ 
firmity,  took  hold  of  his  neighbour,  the  Earl  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  grasped  a 
dagger  beneath  his  clothes,  ready,  in  case  the  act  of  revo¬ 
cation  were  passed,  to  plunge  it  into  his  bosom. 

From  the  hall  a  lobby  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  central 
staircase  already  mentioned,  which  led  to  the  different 
apartments — about  twelve  in  number — appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  debtors.  This  stair  was  nan’ow,  spiral, 
and  steep — three  bad  qualities,  which  the  stranger  found 
but  imperfectly  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  greasy  rope  that 
served  by  way  of  balustrade.  This  nasty  convenience 
was  not  rendered  one  whit  more  comfortable  by  the  in¬ 
telligence,  usually  communicated  by  some  of  the  inmates, 
that  it  had  hanged  a  man  !  In  the  apartments  to  which 
this  stair  led,  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  except  that 
in  one  of  them  pai’t  of  the  wall  seemed  b<adly  plastered. 
Tliis  was  the  temporary  covering  of  the  square  hole 
through  which  the  gallows  tree  was  planted,  re¬ 
member  communing  with  a  person  who  lodged  in 
room  at  the  time  of  an  execution.  He  had  had  the  cu¬ 
riosity,  in  the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  execution,  to  try 
if  he  could  feel  it.  At  the  time  when  he  heard  ihe 
psalms  and  other  devotions  of  the  culprit  concluded,  an 
when  he  knew,  from  the  awful  silence  of  the  crowd,  that 
the  signal  w’as  just  about  to  be  given,  he  sat  down  uF*' 
the  end  of  the  beam,  and  soon  after  distinctly  feh  t  < 
motion  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  unfortunate  per^) 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  played  at  seesaw  with  the  criini* 
nal. 

Tlie  annals  of  the  Old  Tolbooth  would,  we  have  o  ten 
thought,  form  a  curious  and  instructive  volume,  i 
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not  rather  our  prorince  to  communicate  scattered 
than  to  compose  regular  history,  we  might  be  per- 
aded  to  attempt  such  a  work.  The  annals  of  crime 
^  of  ^eater  value  than  is  generally  supposed.  Crimi¬ 
nals  form  an  interesting  portion  of  mankind.  They  are 
entirely  dilferent  from  us — divided  from  us  by  a  pale 
which  we  will  not — dare  not  overleap,  but  from  the  safe 
side  of  which  we  may  survey,  with  curious  eyes,  the 
strange  proceedings  which  go  on  beyond.  They  aro  in- 
terestingy  often,  on  account  of  their  courage — on  account 
of  their  having  dared  something  which  we  timorously 
and  anxiously  avoid.  A  murderer  or  a  robber  is  quite 
as  remarkable  a  person,  for  this  reason,  as  a  soldier  who 
has  braved  some  flesh-shaking  danger.  He  must  have 
given  way  to  some  excessive  passion — and  all  who  have 
ever  been  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  by  the 
violence  of  any  passion  whatever,  are  entitled  to  the  won¬ 
der,  if  imt  the  admiration,  of  the  rest  of  the  species. 
Among  the  inmates  of  the  Old  Tolbooth,  some  of  whom 
had  inhabited  it  formally  years,  there  were  preserved  a  few 
legendary  particulars  respecting  criminals  of  distinction, 
who  had  formerly  been  within  its  walls.  Some  of  these 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  traits  in  the  character 
of  the  Old  Tolbooth  was,  that  it  had  no  power  of  reten¬ 
tion  over  people  of  quality.  It  had  something  like  that 
faculty  which  FalstafF  attributes  to  the  lion  and  himself — 
of  knowing  men  who  ought  to  be  respected  on  account  of 
their  rank.  Almost  every  criminal  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  rank  ever  yet  confined  in  it,  somehow  or  other 
contrived  to  get  free.  An  insane  peer,  who,  about  the 
time  of  the  Union,  assassinated  a  schoolmaster  that  had 
married  a  girl  to  whom  he  had  paid  improper  addresses, 
escaped  while  under  sentence  of  death.  We  are  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  following  curious  fact  relates  to  that 
nobleman,  or  to  some  other  titled  offender.  It  was  con¬ 
trived  that  the  prisoner  should  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
Tolbooth  in  a  trunk,  and  carried  by  a  porter  to  Leith, 
where  some  sailors  were  to  be  ready  with  a  boat  to  take 
him  aboard  a  vessel  about  to  leave  Scotland.  The  plot 
succeeded  so  far  as  the  escape  from  jail  was  concerned, 
but  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  an  unlucky  and  most 
ridiculous  contretemps.  It  so  happened  that  the  porter, 
in  arranging  the  trunk  upon  his  back,  placed  the  end 
which  corresponded  with  the  feet  of  the  prisoner  upper¬ 
most,  The  head  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  there¬ 
fore  pressed  against  the  lower  end  of  the  box,  and  had  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  The  posture  was 
the  most  uneasy  imaginable.  Yet  life  was  preferable  to 
ease.  He  permitted  himsidf  to  be  taken  away.  The 
porter  trudged  along  the  Krames  with  the  trunk,  quite 
unconscious  of  its  contents,  and  soon  reached  the  High 
Street,  which  he  also  traversed.  On  reaching  the  Nether- 
bow,  he  met  an  acquaintance,  who  asked  him  where  he 
was  going  with  that  large  burden.  To  Leith,  was  the 
answer.  The  other  enquired  if  the  job  was  good  enough 
to  afford  a  potation  before  proceeding  farther  upon  so  long 
a, journey.  This  being  replied  to  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  (^rrier  of  the  box  feeling  in  his  throat  the  philosophy 
of  his  friend’s  enquiry,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
a<ljourn  to  a  neighbouring  tavern.  Meanwhile,  tlie  third 
party,  whose  inclinations  had  not  been  consulted  in  this 
^*T*angement,  felt  in  his  neck  the  agony  of  ten  thousand 
♦^^^pitations,  and  almost  wished  that  it  were  at  once  well 
over  with  him  in  the  Grassmarket.  But  his  agonies 
^ere  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  The  porter,  in 
editing  him  upon  the  causeway,  happened  to  make  the 
of  the  trunk  come  down  with  such  precipitation, 
at,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  the  prisoner  fairly 
roared  out,  and  immediately  after  fainted.  The  conster- 
oatioii  of  the  porter,  on  hearing  a  noise  from  his  burden, 
''jas  of  rourse  excessive  ;  but  he  soon  acquired  presence 
^  mind  enough  to  conceive  the  occasion.  He  proceeiled 
im  ooae  and  to  burst  open  the  trunk,  when  the  hapless 
buaun  was  discovered  iu  a  state  of  imenslbiiity  j  and 


as  a  crowd  collected  immediately,  and  the  City  Guard 
were  not  long  in  coming  forward,  there  was  of  course  no 
farther  chance  of  est’ape.  The  prisoner  did  not  revive 
from  his  swoon  till  he  had  been  safely  deposited  in  his  old 
quarters.  But,  if  we  recollect  aright,  he  eventually  es¬ 
caped  in  another  way. 

Of  Porteus,  whose  crime — if  crime  existed — was  so 
sufficiently  atoned  for  by  tlie  mode  of  his  death,  an  aneo 
dote,  which  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  connected 
with  the  Old  Tolbooth,  may  here  be  acceptable.  One 
day,  some  years  before  his  trial,  as  he  was  walking  up 
Libberton’s  Wynd,  he  encountered  one  of  the  numerous 
hens  which,  along  with  swine,  then  haunted  the  streets 
of  the  Scottish  capital.  For  some  reason  which  has  not 
been  recorded,  he  struck  this  hen  with  his  cane,  so  that 
it  immediately  died.  The  affair  caused  the  neighbours  to 
gather  round,  and  it  was  universally  thought  that  the  case 
was  peculiarly  hai*d,  inasmuch  as  the  bird  was  a  docker^ 
and  left  behind  it  a  numerous  brood  of  orphan  chickens. 
Before  the  Captain  had  left  the  spot,  the  proprietrix  of 
the  hen,  an  (dd  woman  who  lived  iu  the  upper  flat  of  a 
house  close  by,  looked  over  her  window,  and  poured  down 
upon  the  slayer’s  head  a  whole  Gardeloo  of  obloquy  and 
reproach,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  “  she  wished 
he  might  have  as  many  witnesses  present  at  his  hinder- 
end  as  there  were  feathers  in  that  hen.”*  Porteus  went 
away,  not  unaffected,  as  it  would  appear,  by  these  idle 
words.  On  the  night  destined  to  be  his  last  on  earth, 
he  told  the  story  of  the  hen  to  the  friends  who  then  met 
in  the  jail  to  celebrate  his  reprieve  from  the  execution 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  that  day ;  and  the  pro¬ 
phetess  of  Libberton’s  Wynd  was  honoured  with  general 
ridicule  for  the  failure  of  her  imprecation.  Before  the 
merry-meeting,  however,  was  over,  the  sound  of  tlie  dead- 
drum,  beat  by  the  approaching  rioters,  fell  upon  their 
ears,  and  Porteus,  as  if  struck  all  at  once  with  the  cei*- 
tainty  of  death,  exclaimed,  “  D — n  the  wife  !  she  is  right 
yet !”  Some  of  his  friends  suggested  that  it  might  be  the 
fire-drum ;  but  he  would  not  give  ear  to  such  consola¬ 
tions,  and  fairly  abandoned  all  hope  of  life.  Before  aiio- 
tlier  hcRir  had  passed,  he  was  in  eternity. 

Nicol  Brown,  a  butcher,  executed  in  1753,  for  tlie 
murder  of  his  wife,  was  not  the  least  remarkable  tenant 
of  the  Tolbooth  during  the  last  century.  A  singular 
story  is  told  of  this  wretched  man.  One  evening,  long 
before  his  death,  as  he  was  drinking  with  some  other 
butchers  in  a  tavern  somewhere  about  the  Grassmai*ket, 
a  dispute  arose  about  how  long  it  might  be  allowable  to 
keep  flesh  before  it  was  eaten.  From  less  to  more,  the 
argument  proceeded  to  bets  ;  and  Brown  offered  to  eat 
a  pound  of  the  oldest  and  “  worst  ”  flesh  that  could  be 
produced,  under  the  penalty  of  a  guinea.  A  regular  bet 
was  taken,  and  a  deputation  of  the  company  went  away 
to  fetch  the  stuff  which  should  put  Nicol’s  stomach  to  the 
test.  It  so  happened  that  a  criminal — generally  affirmed 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  Nicol  Muschat — had  been  re¬ 
cently  hung  in  chains  at  the  Gallowlce,  and  it  entered  into 
the  heads  of  these  monsters  that  they  would  apply  in  that 
quarter  for  the  required  flesh.  They  accordingly  provi¬ 
ded  themselves  with  a  ladder  and  other  necessary  articles, 
and,  though  it  was  now  near  midnight,  had  the  courage 
to  go  down  that  still  and  solitjiry  road  which  led  towards 
the  gallows,  and  violate  the  teiTible  remains  of  the  dead, 
by  cutting  a  large  collop  from  the  culprit’s  hip.  Ihis 
they  brought  away,  and  presented  to  Brown,  who  was 
not  a  little  shocked  to  find  himself  so  tasked.  Nevertlie- 
less,  getting  the  dreadful  “  pound  of  flesh  ”  roasted  after 
the  manner  of  a  beef-steak,  and  ado|iting  a  very  strong 
and  drunken  resolution,  he  set  himself  down  to  his  horrid 

*  It  is  but  charity  to  suppose  Porteus  might,  in  this  case,  be  only 
endeavouring  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  street  police  than  ha<l 
formerly  prevailed.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  magistrates  of 
a  southern  bur^h  drew  down  the  unqualified  wrath  of  all  the  goo<l 
women  there,  by  attempting  to  confiscate  and  remove  the  filth 
I  which  had  been  privileged  to  grace  the  causeway  fre^m  time  tinme« 

:  morial. 
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mess,  which,  it  is  said,  he  actually  succeeded  in  devour¬ 
ing.  This  story,  not  being  very  effectually  concealed,  was 
recollected  when  he  afterwards  came  to  the  same  end  with 
Nicol  Muschat.  He  lived  in  the  Fleshmarket  Close,  as 
appears  from  the  evidence  on  his  trial.  He  made  away 
with  his  wife  by  burning  her,  and  said  that  she  had 
caught  fire  by  accident.  But,  as  the  door  was  found 
locked  by  the  neighboui*s  who  came  on  hearing  her  cries, 
and  he  was  notorious  for  abusing  her,  besides  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  not  appearing  to  have  attempted  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  flames,  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed.  He 
was  also  hung  in  chains  at  the  Gallo wlee,  where  Mus¬ 
chat  had  hung  thirty  years  before.  He  did  not,  however, 
hang  long.  A  few  mornings  after  having  been  put  up, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  taken  away  during  the 
night.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  the 
butchers  of  the  Edinburgh  market,  who  considered  that 
a  general  disgrace  was  thrown  upon  their  fraternity  by 
his  ignominious  exhibition  there.  They  were  said  to  have 
thrown  his  body  into  the  Quarrel  Holes.* 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next, ) 


STRABO  THE  GEOGRAPHER. 


Sy  the  Author  of  ‘‘  Anster  Fair,' 

Strabo,  the  most  learned  and  judicious  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  was  born  about  forty  or  fifty  years  before 
•the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  at  Amaseia,  a 
flourishing  city  of  Cappadocia,  whose  situation  and  ap¬ 
pearance  he  describes,  in  the  twelfth  book,  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  of  interest  derived  from  its  being  “  his  own  cityf 
his  own  romantic  town.  Of  his  personal  history  and 
adventures  little  is  known,  except  what  accidentally  and 
at  intervals  glances  forth  from  his  own  pages.  He  seems 
to  have  studied  in  his  youth  under  the  best  mastersf  in 
Asia  Minor  ;  to  have  employed  every  means,  whether  by 
reading,  meditation,  or  conversation,  for  the  acquisition 
of  elegant  and  useful  knowledge;  and,  like  Herodotus,  to 
have  fitted  and  perfected  himself  by  travel  into  many  va¬ 
rious  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  the  Her- 
cules-ri vailing  labours  of  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
then  known  world,  its  climates,  cities,  customs,  and  go¬ 
vernments. 

His  work  is  divided  into  seventeen  books,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  mutilated  ;  and  of  others,  the  text  is  broken 
and  vitiated  by  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  transcri¬ 
bers.  The  general  character  of  the  writer  is,  good  sense — 
comprest  and  forcible  style — brief  masterly,  and  impressive 
description.  He  leads  us  by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  in  gra¬ 
dual  progress  through  countries,  provinces,  and  cities; 
and  by  a  few  touches  of  striking  and  rapid  delineation,  at 
once  introduces  us  into  the  heart  of  almost  every  scene, 
town,  temple,  and  palace  of  antiquity.  The  dry  names 
with  which,  ere  his  work  be  perused,  maps  seem  to  be 
dull  and  confusedly  crowded,  become  animated  and  illu¬ 
minated,  as  it  were,  with  a  living  interest,  after  the  per¬ 
usal  of  his  short  but  graphic  elucidations.  He  expands 
not  into  secondary  or  unimpressive  details,  but,  catching 
at  once  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  places  and  man¬ 
ners,  he  sets  them  down  in  all  the  energy  of  his  simple 
significance,  and  leaves  his  reader  satisfied  in  the  fulness 
of  that  emphatic  brevity.  His  work  is  also  interspersed 
and  enlivened  with  notices  and  anecdotes  of  the  learned 
men  of  every  country ;  and  numerous  quotations,  from 
Homer  and  the  poets,  gem,  almost  at  every  page,  the 


•  It  is  perhaps  worth  recording,  as  the  recollection  of  a  venerable 
native  of  Edinburgh  who  remembered  seeing  the  son  of  Rob  Roy 
walk  down  the  West  Bow  to  execution,  in  1754,  that  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  hero  then  wore  a  pair  of  black  silk  breeches,  and  was  attended 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman. 

t  Of  one  of  these,  Christodemus,  not  the  least  celebrated,  who 
taught  at  Rhodes  and  Nysa,  it  may  be  amusing  to  observe,  that  he 
combined  in  his  ^los  iron^tvrtKos  the  duties  of  the  modern  school¬ 
master  and prqfessortYisrvmg  two  schools,  one  in  the  morning,  where 
he  gave  preWtions  on  rhetoric,  and  another  in  the  evening,  where 
,  he  taught  grammar.  He  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  children  of 
'Pompey  the  Great,  contenting  himself  in  that  higher  appointment  j 
with  teaching  grammar  alone.— Li5.  14.  I 


unavoidable  uniformity  of  geographical  description,  u 
has  indeed  been  called  the  Homeric  geographer,  from  }  •* 
admiration  of  the  land  of  Smyrna ;  and,  in  his  mast 
chorography  of  the  Troad,  he  has  at  once  given  us  f  ^ 
a  reference  to  the  Iliad,  an  enlarged  and  intenser  im 
in  that  region,  and  has  bestowed  upon  the  works  of  th 
poet,  from  a  reference  to  their  geography,  more  illumina! 
tion  than  all  his  other  commentators  taken  together, 
the  geographer  has  associated  himself  with  so  much  af 
feet  ion  to  the  poet,  so  the  poet,  to  be  well  understood' 
should  never  be  dissociated  from  the  geographer, 
riched  as  the  mind  of  Strabo  was  with  poetical  reading 
his  style  seems  to  have  thence  taken  its  peculiar  streih^th 
and  colour,  and  ^ 

- whispers  whence  it  stole 

Those  balmy  sweets.” 

His  diction  is  nervous,  compact,  close  to  a  degree  border- 
ing  sometimes  on  obscurity;  and  he  has  imitated  his  fa. 
vourite  authors  principally  in  the  free  and  unlimited  use 

of  compound  verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives _ a  nohle 

privilege,  and  possessed  by  the  Greek,  in  superiority  over 
all  other  modern  and  ancient  languages.  In  the  fhrnia- 
tion  of  these  expressive  neologies,  the  geographer  has 
shown  a  dexterity,  copiousness,  and  felicity,  not  exceed¬ 
ed  by  any  other  Greek  prose  author. 

The  most  heavy,  fatiguing,  and  laborious  portion  of 
his  work  will  be  found,  by  the  majority  of  his  readers,  to 
be  the  disputatious  part  of  it.  By  far  too  much  of  his 
first  and  second  book  is  made  up  of  such  controversial 
matter,  whereby  he  endeavours,  at  great  and  yawnin'^ 
length,  to  refute  the  obsolete  opinions  and  systems  of  his 
predecessors.  His  desire  of  gi’tasping  at  the  pure  truth 
alone,  and  his  reluctance  to  accept  of  any  statement  un¬ 
founded  on  ocular  or  problematical  evidence,  if  it  has  pu¬ 
rified  his  book  from  the  fanciful  fable  with  which  the 
narratives  of  his  predecessors  were  so  attractively  adul¬ 
terated,  has  also,  on  the  side  of  virtue,  misled  liiin  into 
operose  and  disagreeable  disputations  with  his  competi¬ 
tors,  and  excited  in  him  a  distrust  and  geogi’aphical  sce|>- 
ticism  with  regard  to  some  points,  for  which  not  every 
modern  reader  will  be  inclined  to  forgive  him.  This 
may  be  instanced  in  his  notions  regarding  the  circumna¬ 
vigation  of  Africa,  the  most  curious  particular  in  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  ancients.  On  this  interesting  subject  he 
disappoints  his  reader  by  saying  but  little ;  and  even  that 
little  is  contrary  to  expectation  ;  he  appears  to  have  doubt¬ 
ed  of  the  possibility  of  a  periplus  ;  what  Herodotus  pub¬ 
lished  four  hundred  years  before,  of  its  accomplishment 
by  the  expedition  dispatched  by  Necho,  is  suppressed; 
the  evidence  given  by  persons  who  declared  they  had  per¬ 
formed  it  is  rejected,  and  the  very  plausible  account  given 
by  Eudoxus,  of  the  prow  of  the  Cadiz  vessel  found  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  though  its  first  perusal 
produces  immediate  conviction  on  the  modern  reader,  is, 
to  that  reader’s  surprise,  attacked,  Avrangled  upon,  and 
depreciated  with  an  ingenious  incredulity,  wliicli  one  has 
to  regret  rather  than  to  admire. 

With  these  abatements,  however,  Strabo  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  judicious  writers  of 
antiquity.  Vitiated  and  mutilated  as  his  work  is,  it  isy^t 
a  fortunate  thing  for  learning  that  it  has  been,  even  m 
that  vulnerated  state,  preserved.  Possessed  ot  him, 
need  the  less  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  other  eminent  geo¬ 
graphers. — In  concluding  this  short  notice  of  an  au¬ 
thor  whom  we  so  much  esteem  and  admire,  we  cannot  tor- 
bear  to  observe,  that  it  is  discreditable  to  the  vernacular  i- 
teratureof  Great  Britain  that  this  respectable  classic, 'vbic 
diffuses  so  much  light  over  antiquity,  is  not  yet  made* 
denizen  of  our  land  and  language  ;  and  when  inferior  c  as¬ 
sies  have  been  long  ago  translated,  that  it  remains  >et 
sealed  and  inaccessible  book  to  our  great  reading  comi^^** 
nity.  A  translation  of  Strabo  should  have  been  turnis  ^ 
long  ago,  as  the  most  agreeable  and  pertinent  accoinp**''' 
ment  to  the  English  vei'sions  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  an 
Thucydides ;  and  should  be  read,  for  one  day  in  the 
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higher  cLosses  of  Greek  and  Latin  of  our 

universities, _ particularly  those  books  illustrative  of  Italy, 

Greece,  and  the  Iroad. 

We  subjoin  a  translation  of  a  few  sentences  from 
Strabo,  which  are  given,  not  as  a  specimen  of  his  best 
manner,  but  merely  to  show  what  opinions,  about  the 
time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  were  entertained  in  the  po¬ 
lished  city  of  Athens  and  Rome  regarding  our  forefa¬ 
thers,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Of  Britannia,  the  greatest  part  is  champaign  coun¬ 
try  and  shaded  with  woods  ;  yet  many  of  the  grounds  are 
heaved  into  fair  elevations.  It  abounds  in  corn,  cattle, 
gold,  silver,  iron  ;  all  which  are  exported,  together  with 
skins,  slaves,  and  dogs,  that  by  nature  are  admirably 
adapted  for  hunting.  The  Gauls  employ  in  war  both 
these  hounds  and  those  of  their  own  country.  The  men 
are  taller  than  the  Gauls,  and  less  yellow-haired,  and  of 
softer  texture  of  body.  As  a  proof  of  their  tall  stature, 
we  mav  instance  that  we  have  seen,  in  Rome,  some  of 
their  young  men,  w^ho  exceeded  by  half  a  foot  the  tallest 
men  of  that  city  ;  but  in  their  limbs  they  were  ill-formed, 
and  in  the  other  features  of  their  constitution,  coarse  and 
inelegant.  As  to  their  customs,  partly  are  they  similar 
to  those  of  the  Gauls ;  partly  are  they  still  more  simple 
and  barbarous  ;  so  that  some  of  their  people,  though  they 
abound  in  milk,  yet,  through  mere  ignorance,  cannot 
make  cheese,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  gardening,  and 
the  most  simple  processes  of  agriculture.  They  are  go¬ 
verned^  by  many  divided  and  petty  dynasties.  In  their 
wars  they  use  chariots,  like  their  neighbours,  the 
Gauls.  Their  cities  are  their  forests  ;  they  barricade  with 
felled  trees  a  large  circular  space,  within  which  they 
build  temporary  huts  for  themselves,  and  stalls  for  their 
cattle.  The  atmosphere  is  showery,  rather  than  snowy ; 
even  when  the  heavens  are  unclouded  above,  a  dense  mist 
prevails  below,  so  that  during  a  whole  day,  the  sun  is  seen 
only  for  three  or  four  hours  about  mid-day.  ” 

“  Adjoining  to  Britain  are  sundry  small  islets,  as 
well  as  the  great  island  Hibernia,  which  lies  on  its  west¬ 
ern  side,  extending  in  an  oblong  form  towards  the  north. 
Regarding  which  I  can  say  nothing  certain,  excepting  that 
its  inhabitants  are  still  more  wild  than  the  Britons,  being 
anthropophagi,  devourers  of  human  flesh  ;  and  reckoning 
it  a  goodly  thing  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  pa¬ 
rents.  These  things,  however,  we  mention,  having  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth.  Of  Thule,*  the  history 
is  still  more  obscure,  on  account  of  its  great  distance  ;  for 
of  all  places  whose  names  are  given  by  geograj)hers,  this 
is  deemed  the  most  remote  and  northern.  What  Rytheas 
hath  said  of  this  and  other  countries  there  situated,  is  ma¬ 
nifestly  fabulous  ;  nevertheless  he  hath,  from  consider.o- 
tions  of  climate  founded  on  mathematical  calculation,  hit 
upon  many  particulars  peculiar  to  the  places  near  the 
frigid  zone :  that  of  the  milder  fruits  and  tamer  animals 
there  is  either  great  paucity,  or  total  want ;  that  people 
live  on  millet  and  other  herbs,  fruits,  and  roots  ;  that  those 
that  abound  in  corn  or  honey,  make  a  drink  from  thence  ; 
and  that  their  corn,  seeing  there  is  no  clear  strong  sun¬ 
shine,  is  carried  into  large  houses,  and  there  thrashed  out 


By  this  word  Thulf,  which  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  means 
which  was  most  probably  first  applied  by  the  Cadiz- 
ted^  uavigators,  no  particular  place  or  island  seems  to  be  deno- 
•  at  generally  all  the  dark,  unexplored  regions  extending  fiom 
li^titude  of  discovery  towards  the  pole.  Accordingly  we 
^  t  that  when  the  southern  parts  of  Britain  only  were  known,  it 
uuly,  or  principally,  to  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  when  the 
•Shell discovered,  it  shifted  back  to  Orkney  and  the 
disc  hies,  then  to  Scandinavia,  then  to  Iceland;  in  jhort,  as 
to  advanced  northwards,  Thule,  or  the  line  of  darkness,  seems 
nnist'^^  P*’oportionally  receded,  so  that  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland 
that  ^  honoured  with  that  classical  appellation.  It  is  curious 
translate  Scotland,  Scotia,  ^^Konoc,  is  but  this  same 
R^oera  h  Gveek;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Greek  )>oets  and 
denote^ all^*  if *^**'’®^  ^o<pos  (also  signifying  darkness)  to 

West.  tlark,  undiscovered  regions  of  the  north  and  norih- 


from  the  spike, — otherwise,  on  account  of  the  sunless  skies 
and  copious  rains,  it  would  rot  and  become  useless.”— Lib. 
4,  chap.  5. 

Devon--  Grove,  Clachmannansliirej 
^dJuhj,  1829. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


POEMS. 

Dy  Thomas  Todd  Stoddart, 

I.  THE  INFANT  ONE. 

He  Lay  upon  her  Lap  in  innocence; 

A  feeble  and  a  melancholy  babe ! 

And  o’er  the  fringes  of  his  eyelid  play’d 
A  lambent  glory.  The  Divinity 
Shone  through  the  dim  material,  like  the  sun 
Bask’d  on  a  shadowy  cloud.  Luxuriant  fell 
The  cluster’d  tresses  on  his  infant  brow, 

Bathed  o’er  with  splendour.  Silently  he  bent 
His  eye  above  ;  devotion  beautiful 
Seem’d  gathering  within,  nor  human  lip 
Can  jucture  the  untold  intensity 
That  linger’d  on  his  features,  like  the  wish 
Of  parting  saint,  but  holier  by  far ; — 

The  promise  from  the  earliest  of  days 
Lay  visible  in  him,  fultilling  fast— 

It  was  the  infant  Christ ! 

Upon  a  bed 

Of  straw  the  mother  sat,  and  smilingly 
Bent  over  him — her  son  !  the  Son  of  God  ! 
Blessed  of  women  !  that  repair’d  again 
The  fall  of  Eve,  and  gavest  glorious  birtli 
To  Shiloh,  the  Redeemer. 

Who  are  they 

Tliat  bend  before  the  infant,  reverend 
In  years? — These  are  the  sages  of  the  East, 

That  sought  among  the  heavens,  and  follow’d  far. 
The  meteor  of  his  birth,  which  splendidly 
Stood,  like  the  eye  of  God,  in  holy  watch 
Above  the  child  of  Bethlehem  ! 


II.  TO  - . 

My  heart  it  follows  thee. 

As  twilight  doth  the  day. 

When  the  sun  is  set  beneath  the  sea 
In  glory,  far  away. 

Though  ne’er  a  thought  nor  sigh 
Of  thine  be  spent  on  me. 

Still,  when  thou  goest  gaily  by, 

My  heart  it  follows  thee  ! 

A  word,  a  smile,  to  lift 
My  heart  to  hojie  again  ! 

And  but  this  gift — this  little  gift 
Might  save  a  world  of  pain. 

I  loved  thee  long  ago — 

That  long  ago  is  past ; 

And  now  that  it  doth  wound  mo  so, 
I  tell  my  love  at  last. 

Then  t.ake  my  hciart ;  a  smile 
Will  pay  it  back  to  me  ; 

Oh  !  lifetime  is  too  brief  a  time 
por  it  to  follow  thee  ! 

III.  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  lASTE. 

Taste  !  lorn  laste  !  love  ! 

Like  to  the  cooing  of  a  turtle  dove, 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  reviews  of  interesting  works  are  unavoidably  postponed. 
“  Some  Remarks  on  the  Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotlmd,^ 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Morehead,  and  **  Letters  from  the  West,  No.  m* 
in  our  next.— We  have  just  received  the  communication  from  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  the  packet  from  Callander,  both  of  which  will  meet  wi 
our  best  attention.  .  , 

We  have  perused  the  volume  concerning  which  we  have 
a  letter  from  Glasgow.  There  is  some  cleverness  in  it ;  but  it  w 
full  of  coarse  descriptions,  and  very  objectionable  morality ;  at* 
this  reason  we  have  not  noticed  it,  , 

We  cannot  give  any  encouragement  to  the  **  Poor  but  hones  ^ 
ver**  of  Stonehaven.  The  Poetical  Communications  of  “  N.  • 
Glasgow,— of  “  T.  D.”  of  Fairley,— and  of  "  M/'  of  Dallwtmi 
not  be  overlooked. 
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LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  NEW  Plan  of  Edinburgh  and  its  Environs,  by  James  Knox,  Esq. 
Land  Surveyor,  has  just  been  published,  in  which  all  the  Improve¬ 
ments  as  yet  determined  on  and  in  progress  are  accurately  delineated ; 
also  all  the  boundaries  of  the  different  parishes— a  very  useful  addi¬ 
tion. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
which  have  recently  appeared  at  Paris,  will  very  shortly  be  translated 
into  English. 

Tales  of  my  Time,  by  the  authoress  of  Blue-Stocking  Hall,  are 
nearly  ready. 

A  work,  that  recommends  itself  to  the  military  reader  under  the 
attractive  title  of  Stories  of  Waterloo,  may  be  very  shortly  ex¬ 
pected. 

Tales  of  the  Classics,  designed  to  convey  the  traditions  of  the 
Heathen  Mythology  in  a  familiar  and  agreeable  manner  to  the  mind, 
are  in  preparation.  The  work  is  said  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  who 
has  spent  several  years  in  its  execution. 

Lieutenant  Rose  announces  a  work,  under  the  title  of  Letters 
Written  during  a  Residence  in  South  Africa.  It  will  contain  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  Cape,  personal  observations  on  the 
country,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  details. 

Mr  William  Andrew  Mitchell,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  in  pre¬ 
paration  a  Tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Masaniello,  the  Fisherman  of 
Naples. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Thesaurus  Ellipsium  Latinarum,  sive 
Vocum  quae  in  Sermone  Latino  suppressae  indicantur,  et  ex  praestan- 
tissimis  auctoribus  illustrantur,  cum  Indicibus  necessariis,  auctore 
Elia  Palairet,  17G0. 

A  Translation  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  is  about 
to  appear  in  France. 

A  History  of  Germany,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time,  is  preparing  for  the  press  by  Mr  Bernays,  the  editor  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Poetical  Anthology. 

An  account  of  the  Early  Reformation  in  Spain  and  the  Inquisition 
is  about  to  appear,  translated  from  the  French,  by  the  late  Dr  A.  F. 
Ramsay  ;  to  which  will  be  appended,  a  Memoir  of  the  Translator. 

Mr  Swan  is  preparing  for  publication  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Human  Body,  founded  on  the  subjects  of  the  two  col¬ 
legial  anatomical  prizes  adjudged  to  him  by  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons. 

The  Abb^  Angelo  Mai,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  to  whom  learning 
is  so  much  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  Cicero’s  Treatise  “  De  Re- 
publica,”  has  just  presented  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  some  curious 
fragmenU  of  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  he  lately 
discovered. 

A  Literary  Journal  was  established,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  at  Constantinople,  which  has  met  with  distinguished 
success. 

Phrenology.— An  address  has  just  been  circulated  by  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  by  which  it  appears  that  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  that  work,  the  full  price  of  which  is  £4,  are  henceforth 
to  be  sold  for  £?;  and  that  the  separate  Numbers,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  sold  at  4s.  each,  are  now  to  be  reduced  somewhat  in  size,  and 
to  cost  only  28.  The  Phrenologists  may  put  what  construction  they 
like  upon  these  alterations,  but  they  certainly  seem  to  us  to  imply 
that  the  Phrenological  Journal  is  on  its  last  legs— a  circumstance  we 
cannot  very  much  regret,  because  that  ingenious  periodical  haa  all  its 
life  been  attempting  to  disseminate  nonsense. 
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...no  D.— f.111  uc  gioci  lo  Jeam  that  th' 

tinguished  lady— the  poetess  of  the  domestic  affections,  ami 
that  endears  a  Briton  to  the  “  stately  homes  of  England 
present  in  Edinburgh.  She  is  in  delicate  health,  but  able  to* 
society,  and  has  of  course  been  visited  by  most  of  the  literati*^ 
sent  in  town.  She  has  two  of  her  children  with  her.  ^ 

Monsieur  Chabkrt.— We  are  a  good  deal  surprised  to  obsert 
that  the  London  papers,  for  want  of  something  better  to  speak^^* 
are  occupying  their  columns  with  long  accounts  of  the  wonderful 
performances  of  this  quack.  When  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  some  t 
ago,  we  went  to  see  his  exhibition,  which  was  a  piece  of  com  T* 
fudge.  We  entered  the  oven  ourselves  after  he  had  come  out  ort 
and  found  the  heat  to  be  by  no  means  oppressive,  and  certainly 
more  than  the  engine-men  in  steam-boats,  bottle  blowers,  and  oth 
submit  to  every  day  in  their  lives.  As  to  his  swallowing  boiling  od’ 
phosphorus,  and  similar  pleasant  things,  we  believe  the  oil  to  be  ’ 
hotter  than  can  be  easily  borne,  and  the  phosphorus,  we  have 
shrewd  suspicion,  is  something  very  like  green  wax.  * 

The  Bards  of  Britain.— We  have  received  the  following  conj, 
munication  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd’s  poem  in  last  Saturday’s  Journal:— “Mr  Editor,— in 
justice  to  an  injured  trampled  vegetable,  which  has  long  flourislied 
in  a  comer  of  your  Literary  Paradise,  I  request  you  will  give  inser. 
tion  to  the  following  complaint  against  that  voracious  animal  which 
has  lately  issued  from  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Benger,  to  devour  up 
and  trample  down  all  the  young  shoots  in  the  country.  Charles 
Doyne  Sillery.” 

Gods !  do  I  live 
To  see  a  Hog 
Crush  all  our  poets. 

Like  a  log 

Thrown  down  from  some  high  gallery  ?-• 

Besides,  he  bites 
So  furiously 
In  all  he  writes 
Injuriously 

He  made  a  snap  at  Vallery : 

Blew  all  the  fruit 
Into  a  bog. 

And  gnaw’d  the  root 
All  know  a  Hog, 

With  most  unearthly  raillery# 

May  bite  a  Bell, 

And  do  no  ill ; 

But  who  can  tell 
How  soon  he  will 
Devour  a  bunch  of  Celery  ! 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  King’s  Theatre  is  now  closed.— Madame 
Pasta,  who  has  lately  been  performing  at  Vienna  with  unparalleled 
success,  and  is  now  at  Milan,  is  expected  to  return  to  this  country 
before  next  season. — At  the  Haymarket,  a  translation  of  a  little  drama 
from  the  French,  entitled,  **  The  Happiest  Day  of  my  Life,”  hai 
been  well  received.- Tliere  is  nothing  very  new  at  the  English  Opera- 
house ;  the  critics  complain  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  singers  at  thii 
theatre.  Miss  Kelly  seems  to  be  its  principal  prop.— *The  Coburg 
and  the  Surrey  Theatres  go  on  thrivingly.— The  weather  has  been  a 
good  deal  against  Vauxhall. — At  Astley’s  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Du* 
crow  and  the  “  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,”  are  drawing  crowd8.--The 
affairs  of  Covent  Garden  seem  to  be  in  a  sad  state.  It  is  in  the  hand* 
of  the  parish  officers  of  St  Paul’s  for  debt.— Miss  Love,  who  was  per¬ 
forming  at  Nottingham,  has  gone  away  in  a  coach  with  somebody,  in 
the  middle  of  her  engagement. — The  Liverpool  Theatre  must  be  the 
best  worth  visiting  in  the  kingdom  at  present.  Kean  is  there,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Warde,  Vandenhoff,  Blanchard,  Bianchi  Taylor,  Miss 
Smithson,  and  Miss  Lacy,  all  of  whom  play  on  the  same  night,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  piece.  This  is  an  example  for  provincial 
managers. — At  the  Caledonian  Theatre  here  the  melo-drama  of 
“  Masaniello”  has  been  brought  out  in  exceedingly  creditable  style} 
and  the  dancing  still  continues  to  attract  crowds.— We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  probability  of  Pritchard  being  re-engaged  for  the 
Theatre-Royal,  in  which  case  he  and  the  new  actor.  Barton,  will  ap* 
pear  together. 


I  sob  away  the  dewy  night, 

Until  the  stars  do  gather  in  their  light, 

And  the  moon  lifts  her  holy  shade 
From  the  green  grave  where  thou  aii;  laid—* 
laste  !  gentle  maid  ! 


No  breath  of  breezy  zephyr  stirs 
Amid  the  blossom  of  the  golden  furze ; 

No  melancholy  murmurs  break 
On  the  wild  shore,  that  girds  the  mountain  lake ; 
But  half  I  fancy  it  is  thee 
Returning  with  thy  ancient  glee— 
laste  !  back  to  me* 


Spirit  of  her,  that  art 

The  other  relic  of  my  broken  heart. 

If,  from  the  heaven  where  afar 
Thou  shinest  gorgeous,  like  a  morning  star. 
One  fondling  memory  left  to  thee 
On  earth  may  bend,  oh  !  let  it  be, 
laste  !  breathed  for  me. 


